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CHAPTER VI. 
ANALYSIS AND ICE. 





“Octavia with the modest eyes 
And still conclusion.” 
Antony and Cleopatra, 
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“The moon doth with delight 

Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 
: Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair.” 
Q WorDsWORTH. 
: Iv amuses me when I think of the different places in which and 
y the various circumstances under which much of these interesting 
' annals will have been composed. Yesterday I sat writing in the fine 
’ chestnut avenue of the Jardin des Plantes of Beaujoli, surrounded 
: by French and English nursery-maids and romping children, with 
: my particular little friend, Guy Elphinstone, sitting beside me, 
¥ and making from time to time his original and amusing remarks. 
'. To-day I have actually been composing in Rotten Row, amid a 
y swarm of parading exquisites and bevies of female. loveliness, whose 
d graceful forms and enchanting costumes were enough of themselves 
d to provoke the invention of a score of romances. I am given to 
is understand that Amelia and Felicia Gray are at present in London; 
but neither among the gay and garrulous stream of pedestrians, 
8 nor among the galloping cavalcades, nor yet among the picturesque 
¥ groups of equestrians chatting under the trees, could I desery their 
impressive forms. No doubt they are in the habit of visiting the 


park during this merry month of May, and mingling in a scene so 
congenial to their pleasure-loving natures; unless, indeed, they 
prefer the “May Meetings,’”’ which I can’t believe for a moment, 
notwithstanding the Calvinistic tendencies of their excellent papa 
aud mamma. Anyhow, they were not visible to me to-day, and I 
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cannot say that their absence has much disappointed me, nor that 
beyond the curiosity of the coincidence, their presence would have 
excited me. This time last year it might have been different. At 
that time the familiar and admired figare of Amelia, moving among 
a crowd of beautiful rivals, might have occasioned me a certain 
thrill of interest. But, you know, all that is past; if there does 
to exist at the present moment a goddess of your humble 

servant's idolatry, it certainly isnot Amelia. Apropos of the park, 
I recollect upon one occasion showing Amelia some innocent verses 
of mine about an April shower, which I told her I had composed 
in “ the Row,” a fact which caused her immense astonishment. 

‘Fancy, Fely!’’ she exclaimed to her sister, ‘‘ Mr. Benedict 
wrote these lines in the park.’’ At which they both laughed very 
much, and Felicia said— 

** Oh, fancy, Mr. Benedict !” 

I think it amazed them when they thought of me silently 
paying attentions to the muse, in place of doing my duty by 
promenading with a couple of vivacious damsels like themselves. 





Perhaps some day they may learn that that divine piece of poetry of ~ 


mine is not the only production which Rotten Row has assisted to 
inspire. But when I happen to fall into a writing mood while 
sitting in the spot alluded to, it does not follow that I am oblivious 
of what is going on around me. I am, thanks to a generous 
Providence, possessed in a great measure of the faculty of giving 
my mind to two things at once, and of being actually, if I choose, 
in two places at once. Therefore, while mentally planning part 
of this chapter to-day, I was quite cognisant of what was passing 
under my physical eyes. I took intelligent notice of the colours 
and actions of the horses as they flew by, and of the faces and 

of the fair creatures that they carried. I knew that a 
French young lady was sitting next me, for I heard her exclaim 
to her companion, in a burst of responsive enthusiasm, “ Oui, oui! 
elle est trez joli! oh, trez joli!’’ as a young lady of superb propor. 
tions cantered past on a magnificent chestnut. I listened with 
amusement to a learned conversation on dress, which took place 
between a young gentleman and two of the opposite sex in my 
immediate neighbourhood ; and I witnessed with more amusement 
still the young gentleman drawing diagrams of female apparel on 
the gravel with his cane. I should like, for once, that Amelia and 
Felicia should catch me thus. I don’t think they would discern 
my “wrapt soul sitting in mine eyes,” or have any idea that 
while looking up at them I was in what is called ‘‘ the throes of 
composition.’’ Perhaps they will whiz past me on a couple of fiery 
steeds to-morrow, escorted by a beau or a groom. Meanwhile this 
narrative is proceeding in another place, but a place not entirely 
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like the park, namely—the Court of Her Majesty's Bench, from 
which it may be inferred that your humble servant has something 
to do with the profession, if not the practice of law. Immediately 
in front of me are many ‘“‘ gentlemen of the long robe,” and directly 
opposite, a chief justice and two puisne judges. Iam habited in 
forensic garments, and I think some ladies sitting behind me fancy 
that I am making learned notes of the discussion which is going on 
between a learned counsel and their lordships on a point of law 
which neither seems to understand. It is enough for me, however, 
that I can report progress, no matter in what odd or unusual places 
that progress is achieved. Perhaps all this has a smack of egotism 
about it; but, then, didn’t I say I was going to be egotistic? Mrs. 
Grundy, I think I perceive you shrugging your shoulders, as my 
quondam friend, Miss Gray, used to do, and saying, ‘* How full of 
yourself you are, to be sure!’ Dear, dear old lady, don’t let me 
irritate you any further. 
That conversation with Miss Gray during five-o’clock tea was, 
to me at least, highly satisfactory. It had accomplished that 
which I had wished for. It had brought her within my focus, and 
I felt that I was materially acquainted with her. During our 
talk I had been studying her minutely—in her expressions, her 
questions, her words. I had likewise been imagining to myself 
what opinion she had formed of me, for I instinctively felt that she 
had mentally been drawing a portrait of me more or less flattering. 
The closer inspection of those eyes of hers had not dispelled the 
first impression I had formed of their beauty. There was a softness, 
a radiance, and a fearlessness about them that told of an enthusiastic 
and sympathetic temperament, and which in itself would have been 
captivating, even had the rest of the face been less harmonious 
than it was. Undoubtedly, they and the artistically-formed brows 
above them were the features of the face. Amelia’s nose was in 
many respects good, too, for the nostril was delicate, but perhaps 
it was on the whole too much arched for a fastidious taste. The 
mouth, when closed, was shapely and expressive; but I regretted 
that when it opened in a smile the extremities of the lips always 
went upwards, which produced:a weak and foolish effect. My 
inward commentary, while I was talking to her, was something 
like this: “ Thou hast,O Amelia Gray, a passionate nature and 
strong affections, the ultimate successes or non-successes of which 
will mostly depend on the nature of the education thou hast 
received from thy childhood upwards. The very tenacity of thy 
belief and thy affection will incline thee to hold fast by the 
precepts and practice (whatever they may chance to be) of those 
hatural guardians, thy respected parents, What that education 
las been and is I cannot infer without some further experience 
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of thyself, and of thy father and mother; but if ever I read 
the language of feature and manner aright, I think the ruling 
passion of that mamma cf thine with her masculine elevation of nose 
is a love of power, and that, in her self-assertive bent, she would 
always feel moved to lay down the law to her children—and, for 
aught I know, to Mrs. Grundy also—in a way that left no room 
for anything but simple acquiescence. If I am right in my conjec. 
ture, then, Amelia, it will follow that I shall watch with some 
interest for traces of the particular maxims which have been laid 
down for thy guidance. I don’t feel concerned so much about the 
education of thy head—that is to say, how much music, how much 
geography, how many languages, you may have been taught—as 
about that of thy heart. If the theory of life impressed on thee 
has been a worldly, mercenary, selfish, essentially ignoble one, 
then, alas! for thee, Amelia, for with thy strong credulity and 
practical impulse thou wilt allow it entirely to encrust a nature 
which I cannot help fancying was originally found to be generous 
and sincere. As to myself, Amelia, I think thy opinion for the 
present is indifferent good. Probably the outward mau is not quite 
to thy liking. J daresay, par example—don’t think me affected, 

Mrs. Grundy, for using the French phrase; you know I have 
been in France for some time—you don’t approve of the style of 
my nose, which came into the world with an upturned gesture, 

which to this day it has not relinquished. I daresay, too, my 
stature has scarcely cubits enough to please thee, nor my general 
physique grandeur enough to impress thee. I cannot help fancy- 
ing that both thee and thy sister Felicia, delight in the legs of a 
man, whatever other persons may do; in other words, that fora 
man to bloom out in full developed muscular Christianity would go 
far to prejudice you in his favour. Well, Iam no Christian of the 
muscular, herculean, Samsonic school, nor can I say I am broken. 
hearted about the matter. I think, Amelia, you discerned my 
nature to be sympathetic, and that was so.far agreeable to you; 

for none of us, J take leave to say, can wholly resist the power of 
sympathy no matier how unsatisfactory in other respects may be 
the fountain whence it flows. Somehow, on the whole, I think 
you looked upon me as fashioned of that plastic material, the 
experimenting on which would divert you. for a period longer ot 
shorter ; while, at the same time you were conscious of a half: 
acknowledged misgiving that I, Lorenzo Benedict, and your most 
obedient, “bumble serv ant—though, of course, absolutely and 
fatally bewitched by vour attractions—was, nevertheless, not by 
any means taking you ai your own valuation, or in any way quite 
upon trust.” 


My cousin, Colonel Collingwood, is not a skater, though of a 
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robust constitution, and delighting much in many other out-door 
winter pursuits; and as for Mabel, the indifferent state of her 
health forbids her to indulge in exercise of a violent nature. For 

myself I am partial to the exhilarating pastime of scouring along 

the ice on flying irons ; and so now, a strong frost having set in at 

Beaujoli, I find myself rushing about with as much velocity as I 

can command, on a fine expanse of ice that seems to stretch away 

to the very Mount of Angelus itself. Skating on a confined and 

crowded piece of water is, to my mind, like dancing in a petty 

drawing-room—much more of a pain than a pleasure. For my 

part, give me ‘‘ample room and verge enough,’’ whether it be 
“to trip the light, fantastic toe” on Lady Betty’s carpet, or 
to sweep over some plain sacred to Hiems and his frozen beard. 
Such, I am happy to state, is the case with the river by Beaujoli 
~of the name of which I am ignorant even unto this day—and 
therefore Idrive forward with a sense of pleasurable freedom which 
is absolutely intoxicating. Everybody who skates—that 1s, of the 
English community—seems to be there as well as myself. The two 
West girls, Dolly and Bessy, are squatted on the ice trying to buckle 
on their skates with their frozen fingers. Young West, their 
brother, is navigating all about as if he were another Columbus in 
search of some new world; and the two Whites with their grey- 
bearded papa are describing wonderful figures on the ice to a select 
circle of their lady admirers. It isa merry party, and of course, 
Amelia and Felicia Gray have not omitted to grace it with their 
presence. = 

“T have duly received an invitation from the Stopfords, and 
shall be at the party to-night,’ I say to Amelia, as we walk home, 
in the clear, crisp twilight. 

“IT knew you would. In fact, it was 7 who suggested it to 
Mrs. Stopford ; and therefore I hope you feel duly flattered.” 

“You ought to be an accomplished skater with such a splendid 
sheet of water to practise on’every year, since you have been living 
at Beaujoli,’’ I say, stopping and turning round to look back 
at Mount Angelus, over which the winter moon is beginning to 
rise, while the distant foam breaking around those long sea-beaten 
walls, seems to be lighted as if at the flame of some lovely 
torch. 

‘You have had a good opportunity of judging of my perform. 
ances in that) line, to-day, 1 should think,’’ says Amelia; ‘I 
haven’t skated every year, though, because there has not always 
been ice. Didn’t you admire the display of my powers which you 
had, awfully ?”’ 

IT couldn’t venture on an opinion,” I reply. 

“Qh, that is very safe, Mr. Benedict. You needn’t be afraid 
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of criticising, for there are lots who are much worse than I am, and 
I didn’t come to grief once to-day, I know. Miss West, there, can 
skate infinitely better than I can.” 

“« It’s absurd to say that, Amelia,” says Dolly West, a girl of 
about Amelia’s own age, and of somewhat diffident manners, 
“ Besides, I have had more practice than you.”’ 

“ Isn't that splendid ?’’ I say, stopping once more and pointing 
towards the Mount. ‘‘ It looks as ifthe moon, as she sails up the 
sky, were scattering showers of diamonds on the ice and snow 
beneath her.’’ 

“Oh, isn’t it lovely?’’ exclaims Amelia, Ido love that radiant 
brightness !”’ 

I feel that there is poetry in the remark, in spite of the 
tautology. 7 

“Don’t you feel frightfully oppressed, plodding along under 
that big Ulster, Mr. Benedict ?’’ Amelia asks, as we proceed to 
toil up the steep ascent into the town. ‘‘If I were you, | 
would do a charitable act, and transfer it to Mr. James White, 
whose nose looks very blue.”’ 

Mr. James White is walking a few steps in front of us, and 
turns round at this observation of Miss Gray, given in her best tone 
of playful impertinence. 

“Oh, ah, thank you,’’ cries Mr. White; ‘‘ but I don’t think 
an Ulster would be exactly good form for me to wear, you know.” 

** Miss Gray, if you feel the want of any extra clothing your- 
self, I shall be delighted to put it on your shoulders. I think this 
plaid would suit you better, though; and you are equally welcome 
to it,”” I say, holding out the article in question, which in colour 
is something like the one I had noticed when I beheld the appari- 
tion in the market-place. ; 


“That is just like the one I wear myself,*sometimes,”’ says 

Amelia. 

as I know it is. You had it on the first time I saw you. Why 
didn’t you wear it to-day? You have no idea how well it becomes 
you.” 

“Indeed I have, though ; so that is all you know about it,” 
returns Amelia, laughing, and blushing a little. ‘‘ But it doesn’t 
do to have too much of a good thing, you know, Mr, Benedict.” 

_ ** Circumstances alter cases,” I reply. ‘‘ There are some good 
things you cannot have too much of. You cannot have too much 
of the picturesque.” 

“Well, there you have a brilliant exhibition of it,’’ says 
Amelia, soto voce, as she bows to an elderly gentleman, arrayed 


in a kilt of the famous Claverhouse tartan, who passes us on the 
other side of the street. 
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“A kilt? Yes, a kilt is certainly picturesque, provided its 
colours are skilfully blended, and the wearer of it possesses good legs. 
Who is the gentleman? Of course, from his garb, a countryman 
of my own. I never expected to meet the garb of Old Gaul in 
Beaujoli.”” . 

‘You are pleasantly surprised, you see,’’ says Amelia, ‘* just 
as you were with my plaid. Your countryman is Sir Peregrine 
Philibeg, and he lives in that house you see on the left, at the end 
of this street.”” 

“Tam sorry his legs are not more developed. A man with 
skinny calves in a kilt, or even in knickerbockers, is a great eye- 
sore.”’ . 

“T think a man in a kilt is an eyesore, whether his legs are 
skinny or stout,’’ puts in Miss Felicia Gray, who has overheard 
me. Then she adds, in her sarcastic way, ‘‘ Why don’t you take 
toa kilt, Mr. Benedict ? I’m sure it would become you.” 

**T should be afraid of becoming too picturesque.” 

“‘T don’t think there is much danger of that,’’ returns Felicia, 
inspecting your humble servant’s legs sceptically with her eye- 


‘glass. ‘‘ Amelia,’’ she continues, “do walk a little quicker. 


You know we have to be at the Stopfords at eight; and we shall 
never get home in time if you crawl along at such a snail’s 

**Mind you are there,” pays Amelia, as we shake hands and 
part for a temporary period. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN WHICH FORTUNE FAVOURS ME AT CARDS. 


“ Love’s feeling is more soft and sensible 
Than are the tender horns of cockied snails; 
Love’s tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in taste, 
For valour is not love a Hercules, 
Still climbing trees in the Hesperides } 
Subtle as sphinx; as sweet and musical 
As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair.” 
Love's Labour Lost. 


“That I may chastise thee with the valour of my tongue.” 
Macbeth. 


THe Stopfords’ house is about half a mile from our lodging, 
As T reach the end of their neat little garden and am looking for 
an _ Felicia Gray comes up, accompanied by some young lady 

ends. 

“Tam hunting for the bell,’ I say ; ‘‘ but Ihave not found it 
yet. I think that in France they must have a way of hiding their 
door-bells under bushels.” 
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One of the young lady friends cannot resist the obvious pun, 
and I hear her whisper in Felicia’s ear— 

“They don’t hide some of their belles, at any rate.” 

“T can’t say much for your eyes, Mr. Benedict,” replies 
Felicia, unveiling the door-bell, which was concealed under a spray 
of ivy which had strayed from the trellised porch. Even at this 
time, from my limited experience of her, I have discovered that 
Felicia thinks highly or the reverse of anybody, according as a 
certain standard of cleverness and energy of her own is acted up to. 
I somehow feel that in this matter of the bell I have fallen 
immensely in her estimation. I can read her very thoughts as she 
regards me with a glance, in which she believes she has concen. 
trated the essence of contempt. ‘‘ What a fvol!’’ she is saying to 
herself. ‘‘ What can you expect from a man who can’t find the 
door-bell ?’’ 

We find the drawing-room pretty well filled between the repre- 
sentatatives of different ages. Children more especially, have 
mustered in delightful force, and are “ strewn tbick as autumnal 
leaves in Vallombrosa,’’ over chairs, ottomans, or carpet. In my 
rapid survey round the room my eye at once lights upon Amelia, 
before whose chair a dark youth is declaiming about something 
with tremendous volubility. It strikes me that Amelia inten- 
tionally refuses to see me, although, in addition to her spectacles 
which she has on—by the way, I dén’t think I have yet mentioned 
that Amelia is in the habit of wearing spectacles, and that when 
they bestride her high nose, they give her an air of wisdom most 
becoming—she puts up her eye-glass and looks at me sharply 
round the black head bobbing up and down before her. This 
innocent little mancuvre on the part of Amelia gives me a new 
light to her character; “So, my lady,” think I to, myself, “ you 
have already begun to practise the arts of catching men and 
making them your slaves, have you?’’ You have no mean idea 
of your charms, and you throw your net with no faltering hand. 
I, myself, perhaps, have looked a little greedily at the fly, and it 
may be already have a foot in the mesh; is it inevitable that I 
must be such a fool as to snap at every cunning little bait thrown 
out, and go in head and ears, past all hope of escape? My pride 
here comes to my aid, which, thank God, I think it would do in 
the case of the most bewitching syren that ever broke the heart of 
& man, 80 long as she wounded my dignity and self-esteem by 
treating me as a plaything. ‘‘ Does sheweally suppose,’”’ I say to 
myself, “‘ that I am to be piqued by this affectation of indifference, 
or that a pang of commonplace jealousy will agitate my vitals, 
because she is apparently absorbed in that raw youth with the 
untidy hair? Oh, Lorenzo, she guesses not, perhaps, that short as 
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has been thy life up to this moment it has been long enough for 
thee to experience something of this kind before, and that an old 
bird like thee is not to be imposed upon by such chaff.” I take 
a seat beside Miss Katie Woodcock, and we are soon in & brisk 
exchange of small talk, I myself, taking good care to let no glance 
of mine wander in the direction of Amelia. 

‘Wasn't it delightful on the ice to-day, Mr. Benedict?’ 

* Yes, delicious ; I have not had such a glorious skate for a 
long time.” 

‘What a pace you went at, Mr. Benedict! I wish I could go 
us fast.’’ 

‘* You will with a little practice. It is easy enough if you go 
ahead with your body well thrown forward and have plenty of 
confidence.’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t believe all the practice in the world will ever 
make me go so fast. I went two steps back to.day for every one 
I went forward, and I fell down at least half-a-dozen times.”’ 

** T saw you fall once.”’ 

“I am sure you must have laughed awfully, Mr. Benedict 
which fall was it? Oh, I hope you did not laugh much.”’ 

“I never laugh at loveliness in distress,’”’ 

“That is a very pretty speech to make, Mr, Benedict; but I 
believe you laughed, all the same. I suppose you always get 
plenty of skating in Scotland ?’’ 

“T think I have had lesshere than anywhere. We generally 
have a great deal of snow, but the frosts often go before the ice is 
strong enough to bear.”’ 

“ How provoking! I should so much like to see Scotland—I 
have heard much about it.’’ 

‘* You have never been to any part of it ?’’ 

“No, never ; and Ido so much want to go. The lakes there 
and the highlands are so beautiful—are they not ?”’ 

‘* They are lovely !”’ 

“Oh, they must be. I should so like to go.’’ 

‘* There is nothing to hinder you. ‘There is a steamer to take 
you across the Channel, and an express train to convey you to the 
land of sulphur and oat.cakes.” 

‘Oh, but you know we are going to Germany very soon, and 
I don’t know, I’m sure, when we shall leave it. ‘Oateakes and 
sulphur,’ Mr. Benedict ! who calls Scotland that t—What a libel on 
your country !’’ 

_ “I think it is Sydney Smith. 1t is rather a happy deseription, 
12 My opinion.”’ 
‘‘ Now, Mr. Benedict, that is very unpatriotic.” 
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“*I don’t know that. Is it more unpatriotic for a man to spy 
faults in his country than it is unfriendly to see faults in his friend?” 
**Oh, well, you see, it is not quite tle same thing. Besides, 
I don’t think you ought to see faults in your friend, if you are really 
his friend.”’ 

“* Be to his faults a little blind, be to his virtues very kind, 
and clap a padlock on his mind.’ Eh ?” 

“Oh, what pretty verses, Mr. Benedict! {£ am so fond of 
hearing poetry repeated. Are they your own’—I daresay you 
write yourself ?’’ 

Before I can answer this flattering query, however, Miss Gray’s 
dark young gentleman is standing before me with young West, intro- 
ducing him as Mr. Chitty. In the person of Mr. Chitty I see a 
youth of some seventeen or eighteen years, with a general 
appearance of darkness about him, which is probably owing toa 
tangled and unruly mass of coal-black hair which dangles over a 
somewhat low forehead. Mr. Chitty is not troubled with a spark 
of diffidence, and begins to rattle in his voluble way as if he had 
known me twenty years. 

“Tsay, what do you think of the Claimant? You don’t think 
there could be any possible doubt about his being Arthur Orton, 
do you? You know, after all that evidence and—oh, I say, what 
did {you think of the Lord Chief Justice’s charge? Didn’t you 
think it splendid? I say, you didn’t believe any of that evidence 
of Luie’s’—that was his name, wasn’t it? and all those other 
fellows? ‘Well, you know, I fully allow that there was a great 
deal to be said for the evidence about identity; but, you know, 
the judges and the jury had all the evidence before them, and the 
jury decided unanimously that he was Arthur Orton, and you 
know you can’t say anything after a British jury have given their 
verdict. I say, have you ever seen Dr. Kenealy? Do you think 
he used too much vituperation against the judges? Mr. Stopford 
says he has greater power of invective than anybody in England. 
I say, do you believe that? Yes, I quite allow that Kenealy isa 
very clever man; but, you know, you can’t say anything after a 
jury have gone so decidedly in favour of the opposite side. I say, 
you know that part of the trial where Dr. Kenealy said—oh, I say, 
have you ever seen Doré’s picture of ‘The Dream of Pilate’s 
wife? Miss Gray and I were talking about it, and she says she 
admires it very much. I say, do you agree with her? Don’t you 
think the figure of Our Lord represents a man totally different to 
that which we always conceive of Him? Yes,1 quite agree with 
you there; but don’t you think the colouring in all Doré’s pictures 
is much too bright for the subjects that he treats on? I say, have 
you seen the one before that—‘ Christ leaving the Pretorium *’ 
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Well, I'll tell you, you know, my own opinion about Doré has 
always been that——”’ 

Mr. Chitty is so rapid, and runs on in such a harum-scarum 
and inconsequent way from one thing to another that it is with the 
utmost difficulty, and only by asserting myself at the top of my 
voice, that I manage to edge in an answer or a section of an argu- 
ment; and all the time the black forelock keeps dangling and 
dancing before me, and helps to add to the general feeling of 
distraction. In spite of his unsatisfactory rambling and illogicality, 
Mr. Chitty interests me, for I see that he is a genuinely enthu- 
siastic and unaffected young man; and such qualities, whether 
found in man or woman, will ever, in my eyes, cover a multitude 
of sins in respect to manner. Our conversational sparring—for 
such it almost amounts to—seems to occasion some fluttering in 
the circle around us, especially in the female portion of it, which 
is either frightened or scandalised at our animation. 1 subse. 
quently discover that, asa rule, any imminence of impetuosity or 
heat in conversation is deprecated in Beaujoli. The emission of 
a few innocent sparks is at once looked upon as the signal of an 
approaching conflagration, little credit being given for good temper 
and generous respect on the part of the controversial combatants. 
As for your humble servant, he feels this often to be a deadly chill 
on the free exercise of many healthy faculties, and he is assured 
that it cannot tend to the well-being of Beaujolior of any other 


place. 


é 





I think our arrangements in another place must be quite 
completed,’ says Mrs. Stopford, in her cheery, vivacious way, and 
with a doubtful look towards myself and Mr. Chitty; ‘‘ so if you 
please, ladies and gentlemen, we will adjourn thither.” At which, 
with screams of delight and discordant shouts of “The Christmas- 
tree !’’ the army of gambolling children gets up off the carpet and 
marches out of the room, followed by a rear-guard, of what, I dare- 
say I may call, superintending veterans. — 

We are conducted to a little room a-blaze with lights, in the 
midst, of which stands a stately spruce-tree bending under a load 
of gifts and gleaming tapers. Some of the seniors of the party, 
selected for the purpose, proceed to clip the former from the tree 
and to distribute them among the little people, thereby raising a 
commotion of excitement and delight. Somewhat to my surprise, 
and much to my pleasure, Mr. Stopford approaches me, and begs 
my acceptance of a graceful little vase which he has just cut from 
the tree, and on the bottom of which, I find a piece of paper with 
my own name inscribed thereon. Stopford is a man of cultivated 
taste in many things pertaining to art—in china, in medals, in 
bric-a-brac, in ernaments generally ; and ry unexpected gift in 
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no wise does dathage to his credit in this respect. Then there is 
the usual pulling of crackers, and arraying of heads in the various 
grotesque head-dresses discovered in them. I, for my part, chance 
to unfold a gorgeous paper mitre, which I at once put on and 
flourish in during the rest of the evening, much, it seems to me, to 
my friend, Felicia’s, disgust, who, I am sure, regards me as a 
greater fool than ever. After this we again adjourn to another 
apartment, where dissolving views are exhibited, at which, one of 
the young Whites acts showman and general commentator. 

I am seated beside Amelia, and my talkative young friend, 
Chitty, who is enlivening Amelia with his views on poetry. 

** I say, have you read much of Shelley? Don’t you think as 
a poet he is almost perfect? Now, don’t you think he is superior 
to Tennyson? I say, have you read his ‘ Music, when soft voices 
die?’ Oh, do you know his ‘ Ode to the Sky-lark ? Yes, I quite 
allow that; but do you think anything more melodious has ever 
been written than ‘ Music, when soft voices diet? When I was 
reading with Dr. Potts, you know, we once had a conversation 
about poets and what poetry really was, and he explained what 
constituted a real poet. He said he thought Shelley one of the 
greatest that ever was born. You know Shakespeare was not 
properly a poet, he was adramatist. Yes, I quite allow that; but, 
I say, don’t you think Tennyson’s poetry—oh, I say, have you 
read any of ‘ Queen Mab?’ ”’ 

Miss Gray seems to find it quite as difficult as I have to edge a 
word into the impetuous torrent of the young gentleman’s discourse, 
or to keep him for two moments at a time from flying off at 
tangent. But at the same time, it appears to me that she thinks 
all this big and erratic rush of irrelevancy amazingly clever, and 
either considers or affects to consider, the few quiet observations 
which I venture to inierpose as utterly tame by contrast, and 
scarcely worthy of notice. 

“*T have read very little of Shelley,” says Amelia; “but I 
have a good deal of Tennyson, and Iadorehim. ‘The song I like 
best in ‘ Maud,’ is ‘ Birds in the high hall calling.’ I prefer it to 
‘Come into the garden, Maud.’ ”’ 

“Yes, I quite agree with you there; but—ob, I say, have you 
read any of Speaser? Ilave you read the ‘Fairy Queen ?’—oh, I 
say, you ought to read the ‘Fairy Queen.’ Dr. Potts was com- 


paring Spenser and Shelley one day, and he was quite perplexed 
which of the two to put first in the rank of poets.’’ 


*¢ Who is Dr. Potts ?’’ I ask, a little cynically. 
“Why, he is the tutor 1 read with, and one of the cleverest 
men in England," replies Chitty, in a somewhat aggressive tone. 


**Oh, is he? I never heard of him before.’’ 
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‘Oh, but I say, have you read Spenser ?’’ asks Mr. Chitty, of 
Amelia. 

‘“No, I can’t say that I have. I dislike allegories, and the 
‘ Fairy, Queen ’ is an allegory, or something of the sort—isn't it? 
‘Whete ignorance is bliss,’ you know, Mr. Chitty ; but perhaps it 
isn’t in this case. Don’t you think the end of ‘ Maud’ is awfully 
mysterious ¢ I don’t understand it a-bit. I can’t think what 
Tennyson means you to believe becomes of the lover !—~can 
you ad 

“ Well, you know, I think it is very intricate. I think, you 
know, Tennyson meant—don’t you think he means all that about 
war as partly allegorical? You know all that part about Pe 

“T don’t see much difficulty in explaining Tennyson’s meaning,” 
I venture to interpose. ‘‘I interpret him as intending to represent 
the lover being awakened to a high purpose in life, through the 
discipline he has gone through in connection with ‘ Maud.’ ”’ 

At this Miss Gray turns her head away as if my observation 
was quite beside the mark, and really an undesirable intrusion into 
the flow of Mr. Chitty’s brilliant commentary. Whether it bea 
real or an affected slight, my amour propre is equally disturbed; in 
the one case, from a feeling that my knowledge and intelligence is 
depreciated ; in the other, by the unseasonable exhibition of silly 
coquetry. I resolve that, should the opportunity be afforded, I shall 
take some revenge. Exttrnally, I am unruffed, but inwardly I am 
fuming, not with any commonplace flame of lover-jealousy—as, 
of course, Mrs. Grundy, and probably Amelia herself, would 
pronounce—but with righteous indignation at the unworthy 
attempt tu—in the language of the current slang—snub me. 

“Oh! behold a chef-d’@uvre /’ exclaims Amelia, as a terrible 
apparition, with horns, tail, and cloven feet, suddenly presents itself 
on the white sheet opposite to us. , 

“That is certainly the ‘old gentleman’ himself,” I remark ; 
and Amelia cannot help laughing, as she turns round to me, and 
says ‘‘ Yes,”’ rather good-humouredly. 

the disappearance of the prince of darkness from tbe sheet 
seems to be the signal for the conclusion of the dissolving exhibi- 
tion; and we return to the drawing-room for tea and music, the 
army of infantry (forgive the resuscitation of a stale pun), mean- 
while being marched off the scene by a staff of nurses. 

“You sing, of course, Mr. Benedict ?’’ asks Felicia Gray, 
sarcastically. ‘‘ Such a gifted man as you are said to be, of course, 
reckons singing among his accomplishments !” 

“Upon my honour, until this moment I was ignorant of my 
reputation. I had thought it was all the other way. It is very 
kind of people, Iam sure, to give me such a dowry on trust, [ 
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don’t sing, though—that is to say, only the tune the old cow died 
of,”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Benedict, I should so like to hear that song—I have 
never heard it.’’ 

“Nor, I am afraid, have I,’’ I laugh, in reply. Whereat 
Felicia looks offended, and says, with a slight sneer-— 

** Why did you say you sang it, then, Mr. Benedict ?’’ 

Felicia herself is, at this moment, requested to favour the 
company with a specimen of her musical skill, and she dashes into 
a series of quadrilles. I move to a sofa and seat myself between 
Miss West and the Rev. Mr. Mildmay, a feverish young clerygyman 
who has come to do temporary duty for Mr. Barnabas Fox. On 
this I am quite determined—to make no more advance to Amelia 
till she makes some advance to me; for my bosom is shaken with 
a tempest of rage. I really do not know what she is about at this 
moment. Getting inspiration from Chitty possibly, or chaffing in a 
rather mild fashion those leaden-witted young Whites. 

Miss West and I begin talking about comic songs, but Mr. 
Mildmay, possibly thinking that the cgnversation might be more 
to edification, turns it to Sunday-schools. 

** You have no Sunday-school in connection with the Church 
here, I believe ?’’ he inquires of Miss West. 

**No; we haven’t,’’ says Miss West, curtly. 

“Ah,”’ sighs Mr. Mildmay; “it is a pity, I think. There 
ought, I think, to be a Sunday-school attached t» every Protestant 
chapel, however small it may be. Sunday-schools are invaluable. 
It is incalculable the amount of good they do.”’ 

‘* Yes, I suppose so.” says Miss West. 

“Unquestionably. It is simply incalculable the amount of 
good they do in the way of instructing the young in biblical know- 
ledge, and inculcating religious habits of mind. I have seme right 
to speak on the subject, for I have had a lengthened experience in 
one of the largest parishes in London. We have a regularly 
organised field of labour, and a large and highly efficient staff of 
teachers, most of whom, I may say, are young ladies. I can 
conceive no work more suitable for a young lady than that of 
teaching a class in a Sunday-school,’’ he continues, with an earnest 
glance at Miss West, and in that unctuous tone, ‘half. -persuasive, 
half-dictatorial, which is so often assumed by the priggish curate 
of the day, in his communications with the young lady of the 
day. 

“T don’t think the young ladies of Beaujoli have yet acquired 
the taste. They prefer walking two-and.two into the country, after 
evening service, and a stroll in the Jardin in the morning, occa- 
sionally varied by listening to the melodious town-band when the 
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days begins to lengthen,” I observe. Miss West laughs, and Mr. 
Mildmay’s face looses its seraphic smile, as he says— 
‘J think they might be more profitably employed.” 
‘Perhaps they might,” I say; ‘‘ but not so pleasantly, nor 
more amiably. Time is meant sometimes to be spent in 
ble relaxation as well as profitably.”’ 

Mr. Mildmay’s mild brown eyes are filled with a momentary 
gleam of not the most charitable nature, as he glances at your poor 
humble servant. I fancy he is looking upon me as a very 
presumptuous and uncomfortable person, to be thus thrusting an 
inharmonious spoke in his wheel. 

‘Tam sure you would enjoy Sunday-school work,” he continues, 
addressing Miss West, who fidgets nervously with her fan, as if 
she regretted that the subject of comic songs had been deserted. 
“You would find it both pleasant and profitable. In endeavour. 
ing to water others you would be yourself watered.”’ 

‘‘T am sure nothing would ever induce me take a Sunday. 
school class, Mr. Mildmay,’’ says Felicia, who has got through her 

uadrille, and taken a seat beside me on the sofa. 

“May I ask why ?” says Mr. Mildmay, blandly. 

“ For one thing, I should not know what on earth to say to the 
children.”’ 

“Perhaps they might teach you something, Miss Gray,” I 
say. 
“Thank you, Mr. Benedict. I suppose you think I require 
it?” 

“ Your difficulty is quite an imaginary one, I assure you,”’ says 
Mr. Mildmay. ‘‘I have frequently met with young ladies’ in my 
parish who have seen the same lion in the path; but after they 
once actually and resolutely entered upon the work, I heard no 
more about it.’’ 

“Miss Gray thinks the walks and the band more suited to her 
nature,’’ I say. 

“ Felicia says, ‘‘ Yes, I think you are right there, Mr. Benedict,”’ 
aud laughs. Mr. Mildmay does not look pleased. 

‘“‘Thope Miss Gray will look at things in a different light 
some day,”” he says. “A walk, no doubt, is not an improper 
employment for Sunday; but how much holier and more useful 
must it be to be engaged in the instruction and training of the 
young.” 

“Tam not so sure about that,” I say. ‘* There is such a thing 
as ‘laisser faire,’ which I am sure is productive of an immense 
amount of good. I know it is the spirit of the age, but I think there 
18 often a great deal of cant and stupidity mixed up with that con- 
lnual cry of ‘ Educate, educate!’ particularly in connection with 
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that Sunday-school..system so fashionable in Great Britain. Jj 
does not follow that children are to be forced into little saints 
because they are shut up a whole afternoon in a stuffy school-room, 
repeating strings of texts, singing hymns, and_restlessly listening 
to the comments of a condescending young lady in a grand bonnet 
and gown, who probably knows very little herself of the subject 
that she is talking about. Nor, on the other hand, does it follow 
that they are hopeless reprobates because they enjoy their Sunday 
in the lanes and meadows, and draw mysterious lessons from God 

ing through the lovely and never-wearisome voice of the 
Universal Mother.” 

Felicia says, ‘‘ Those are quite my sentiments, Mr. Benedict ; 
and the children themselves, you know, are generally so stuffy. | 
think they are all the better for plenty of fresh air.” Miss West, 
too, gives a quiet laugh of assent, and I feel encouraged, while Mr, 
Mildmay looks crest-fallen at finding he has encountered two ladies 
who are not ready to gush over quasi-pious institutions, or to 
volunteer the instant establishment of a  Sunday-school in 
Beaujoli.”’ 

‘* A great man of the day,” I continue, “ has talked about the 
wisdom of sitting still. For myself I agree with him. Another 
person of the day, not such a great man, says, ‘ Let us, then, be up 
and doing.’ Suppose we were to try ‘sitting still, and not doing, 
I believe the experiment would be successful. My own éxperience, 
on the whole, of lady school-teachers has been that they are apt to 
get pedantic, precise, and puritanical—very often priggish. They 
become spiritual blue-stockings, and lose that natural abandon of 
thought and manner which is so charming. They talk fussily, and, 
instead of walking, stump. The fact is, all that various system of 
so-called philanthropy and religious dressing of everybody’s vine. 
yard, which is so rampant in England, is draining life of all its true 
nobleness and poetry. The young are being crumpled up into un- 
sightly embodiments of literalness, matter-of-factness and prosiness, 
The great apostle, 1 believe, of the whole business is Lord Bare. 
bones, who, in the House of Commons, as Lord Ashes, caused much 
annoyance and mischief by his puritanical legislation. In what 
are called Evangelical circles I am aware he is almost deified, and, 
of course, with his sentimental nature he has been the means of 
conferring some material benefits on some of his fellow-creatures ; 
but with his narrowness, bigotry, and not unfrequent tone of lofty 
self-complacency, I look upon him as an admirable representative 
of the modern Pharisee. I once met a very evangelical lady in 
London, who seemed so petrified at my want of adoration of Lord 
Barebones that she laid down her knife and fork and could not touch 
a delicious salad to which she had just helped herself.” 
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_ “Tam not surprised to hear it,’’ says Mildmay, rather solemnly, 
“ Tt is incalculable the amount of good the Earl of Barebones has 
effected in the metropolis. He has spent his life, I may say, in 
attending to both the physical and spiritual needs of the outcast 
masses. I have myselfreceived invaluable assistance from him in 
the organisation of my Sabbath Schools.” 

‘* My electrified lady-friend,’’ I say, ‘‘ told me that if ever there 
was a man secure of heaven it was Lord Barebones. For my own 

I do not see that Lord Barebones is more certain of going 
there than anybody else. I hope, however, that if so inferior a 
person as myself, should have the honour of meeting his Lordship 
in paradise, he will have less the appearance of a fifth-monarchy 
man than he has on earth.”’ 

“Do you know Lord Barebones, Mr. Benedict ?” asks Felicia, 

‘* By sight, as well as I do you, but not otherwise.” 

‘‘ Hasn’t he rather a long face ?’’ says Miss West. 

“ Peculiarly so. Oh, very long, and it will always be so,’’ I 
say, gravely, and almost unconsciously elongating my own features 
and glancing at Mildmay, which makes Miss West and Felicia 
titter in a well-bred manner, 

“Who are you talking about?’’ cries Amelia, suddenly for. 
saking Mr. Chitty, and coming over to us. 

“Only a Latter-day Saint,” I say. 

** Who was it you were talking about? Tell me,’’ she repeats, 
imperiously. 

** About no eligible. young gentleman,” I say. 

Amelia makes an impatient movement with her foot, and asks 
passionatel y— 

se Who ?”” 

“Who? Why it would tax our memories to remember. He 
is already a matter of history.”’ 

Miss Gray’s face gets very red at this, and has a comical 
expression, half-indignant, half-bewildered, the first of which is 
perceptibly increased as she perceives Miss West smiling, and even 
a gentle illumination of Mr. Mildmay’s bland countenance. 

‘*Fely,’’ she cries, turning to Felicia, whose face has coloured 
to the hue of a peony, partly, I think, with annoyance at seeing 
Amelia teased, and partly with disappointment at finding I was 
not afraid of teasing. ‘‘ Fely, who was it you were talking about ?”’ 

“Only Lord Barebones.”’ 

“Oh, I thought it was Monsieur Bijou, or one of the French 
gentlemen,” said Amelia, in a disappointed tone. 
gy is Monsieur Bijou?” I ask. “Is he a Gallic Latter-day 
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“ He is one of the French gentlemen living here,’’ says Amelia, 
with cold and studied dignity. 

‘* Ah! are there many of them? Do you know them all ?”’ 

“We know all who are really gentlemen.”’ 

‘* There is a mixture, is there ?”’ 

‘‘There are some whom we meet at balls and dances who are 
only bourgeois.”’ 

“ And of course you never give them a dance,—not even a 
quadrille? Who are the select few, and how many are there of 
them ?”’ 

‘There are only two or three whom we care to know; Monsieur 
Bijou, and Monsieur Bagatelle, and Monsieur De Pivot.”’ 

*“ And Monsieur Lamballe, Amelia,’’ adds Felicia. 

**T don’t count him. He never dances, if he can help it; 
besides, I call him a gentleman of a certain age.”’ 

“ And which of them all has the happiness of standing highest 
in your fayour ?”’ I ask. 

‘‘ Monsieur Bijou is the best-looking, I think; but I like 
Monsieur de Pivot the best,’’ replies Amelia, in the same severely 
dignified tone, in which also is concealed a mingled note of 
complaint and reproof. 

“Oh, I think, Monsieur Bijou is so handsome,”’ says Miss Fely. 

“ He always looks to me like a doll; as if he ought to be carried 
about in a band-box,’’ remarks Miss West. 

“T should like to know some of these gentlemen,” I say, having 
a project in my head, the execution of which will be developed 
by-and-bye. 

* You could easily make acquaintance with Monsieur Lam- 
balle,’’ says Felicia, “for he speaks English very well; and, I 
daresay he would introduce you to the rest, who are all friends of 
his.” 

* Amelia,” cries Mrs. Stopford at this point, ‘‘I want you and 
Fely to give us the pleasure of hearing that Scotch air which you 
sing as a duet.”’ 

It happens that the air in question is a great favourite of mine, 
and that an arrangement of it as a piece of music for the pian» 
forms one of a modest stock of compositions which I have learned 
in a sort of way to play by heart for my own private delectation. 
When the Misses Gray have gone through their piece, and received 
the accustomed murmurs of ‘‘ Thank you so much; I think it. is 
so pretty !’’ Mrs. Stopford addresses me in her cheery way : “‘ Now, 
Mr. Benedict, if you please, will you be so good as to play some- 
thing. We know you do play, for a certain little bird has told us 
80.”” 


Usually extremely diffident of performing even before a select 
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circle of friends, I feel at this moment that I could play before 
itself; and I seat myselfat the piano without any apologies 
and play the air which my friends the Misses Gray have just sung. 

“There! Is not that something like your duet ?”’ I say, turning 
to Amelia when I have finished. 

“Yes, it is the same air,’’ says Amelia, but not with any 
geniality of manner, and evidently surprised at the phenomenotn 
the has witnessed. 

“Of course you learned it when you were in Germany—tha 
land which you love so devoutly ?’ 

“As it happens, I did not learn that particular piece there, 
though it is quite true I have learned most of my music in the dear 
Fatherland !”” 

“The ‘ dear Fatherland /’ Why, you are as enthusiastic as if you 
had been one of the patriotic defenders of the Rhine in the late 
war. Of course you can sing the ‘‘ Wacht am Rhein ?”’ 

“That is intended for a band. I often listened to it with 
delight in Germany. Dear, dear Germany! There is no country lik 
it, in my opinion; and no soldiers like German soldiers.’’ 

‘You admire military men %”” 

“Admire them? I adore them! especially German military 
men.” 

“By reason of their ferocious whiskers, their martial mou- 
stachios, and their tremendous warlike air ?”’ 

“Yes, and their beautiful, musical, jingling spurs. How I 
used to listen to them clanking across the barrack-yard in the town 
where we lived !”’ 

“ Amelia, how can you be so absurd !”’ says Felicia, her cheexs 
burning with annoyance. 

“ Miss Gray is always particularly enthusiastic on the subject of , 
Germany,”’ laughs Mrs. Stopford. “ But now, ladies and gentlemen, 
will you please seat yourselves round this table and play a game of 
cards.”” In the disposition of places which follows I am at one 
end of the table next to our hostess, with Miss Gray vis-a-vis at the 
other end, and next-door neighbour to Mr. Stopford. I am no 
lover of cards. The gravity and attention necessary to make even 
a decent player I invariably lack; they are, indeed, restraints upon 
my nature, which are irksome to me to the last degree; and if 

whist be the game in which I happen to be engaged, my partner 
is to be pitied ; for I generally distinguish myself by ‘ misdeals’ 
and ‘revokes.’ In my present angry humour, I feel peculiarly 
indisposed to card-playing, especially as the game selected happens 
to be “Trente-et-un,” of which I know nothing. Accordingly, 
when the cards come round to me I allow Mrs. Stopford to put 
down and pick up on my behalf just whatever she thinks proper, 
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while I myself set to frying other fish. In the course of personal 
mental analysis to which I am prone—probably too prone—I have 
noticed that there are moments when I seem suddenly to glide into 
a mood in which I become conscious of a certain glorious sense of 
mental freedom and radiance which makes me utterly indifferent 
to the censure or the praise—or, indeed, in any way to the opinions 
of those around me. The mood differs according to circumstances, 
If a subject be started, of which I am enamoured, thoughts will 
often rise in my heart and eloquent words burn on my lips, which 
fill me with amazement when I look back upon them. My 
natural diffidence vanishes in these moments like morning mists 
before the sun, and the topic becomes everything—persons nothing. 
I feel sometimes as if my very face had become transfigured, and 
that my eyes were glowing with a fiery light which bore witness 
to the intoxication of my passionate thought. If I am powerfully 
moved by indignation or vexation, I fling a kind of grim ironical 
banter right and left, in utter recklessness of the people or the 
subjects I may hit. I have frequently been amused, frequently 
disgusted by the numskulls and boobies who, not able even to 
conceive, much less themselves to experience, such divine visitings, 
have attributed them to other than spiritual inspirations. Such 
moods are, on the whole, “ like angel-visits, few and far between,” 
yet they leave a grateful recollection behind them as of some 
elevation into a region where is breathed “an ampler ether—a 
diviner air,’’—as of a glory felt that is not of this world. At present, 
sitting at Mrs. Stopford’s card-table, I feel in the mood for 
universal gibes, and the game which is going on is to me the 
emptiest of shadows. Amelia, for the time being, seems to have 
grown a little weary of the brilliant Mr. Chitty, who has got next 
Felicia and between that sarcastic lady and your humble servant. 
Whenever it is my turn to play, and Mrs. Stopford performs the 
office of instructress, I observe that Amelia laughs covertly and 
whispers something to Mr. Stopford, doubtless to the disparagement 
of my intellectual faculty. As for the young Whites—who cannot 
understand anyone sitting down to cards without being able to play, 
or anyone standing up in a dance without being able to dance— 
they look upon me as a phenomenon which surpasses all that they 
have ever encountered in their experience of men and of the world 
in general; and John leers at me in a furtive manner every now 
and then as if I were some strange, newly-imported animal on my 
way to the Zoological Gardens; while James regards me with the 
blank stare so characteristic of his features. 

“Tt would be a long time before he made his fortune at cards,” 
says Miss Gray, sotto voce to Mr. Stopford, but not so low as to 
prevent me hearing her, 
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“ Even if the fortune to be made consisted only of sugar-plums, 
as op the present occasion,” I say. “But don’t be too sure. Tam 
trusting to Providence more than to my own skill, and it would 
not surprise me were Providence to hand me the pool.”’ 

Providence, Mr. Benedict !’’ sueers Felicia. “ You mean Mrs, 
Stopford, for she is playing all your game for you.” 

‘‘Nodoubt. And an excellent Providence she makes, too. You 
see,” I continue, looking across at Amelia, ‘‘ one’s earnestness in 
playing for anything will generally depend upon whether one thinks 
the thing to be won worth the winning. I don’t think amere fortune 
would ever stimulate me into a card-player.”’ : 

“What in the world would, then ¢’’ asks Amelia, 

‘* How can I tell? Were the prize the possession of consummate 
beauty enshrined in a female form, and a complete reciprocity of the 
tender passion—who knows?—perhaps I might be transformed 
into a Cavendish in the course of four-and-twenty hours ?”’ 

“* What a grand speech!” Miss Fely sneers to Chitty. “I 
suppose he learned it: by listening to the speeches in the House of 
Commous.”’ 

‘Tt will be some time before he finds such wu stimulus,”’ says 
Amelia, in an audible asiffe to Stopford, and dangling an amulet 
in the form of a cross which depends from her neck. 

“It may not be so far to seek as you imagine,’’ I say, as I look 
across at her with a meaning expression of mockery in my face. 
And she blushes and whispers to Stopford, and whisks the cross 
violently round her finger, in a kind of perplexed vexation. 

“Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore,” I murmur, fixing 
my eyes on the whirling cross. 

‘** What on earth is he talking about now?’’ whispers Felicia 
to Chitty, who replies : 

“ T think he is quoting from some poet, but don’t know who it is 
unless it is Shakespeare. I know itis not Shelley, Oh, I say, have 
you read Shelley’s Adonais ? ’’ Dr Potts says ”—etc., 





“ And on her breast a jewelled cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore, ” 


I again murmur, with my eyes on the restless symbol. 

“Qh, you mean this?’’ cries Amelia, stopping the gyrations of 
her cross, and looking at it. ‘* But, as it happens this is not a 
Jewelled cross, and I think you would find, it difficult to get any Jew 
or infidel to adore it.’” 

“But, perhaps,’ I say, “ it would not be so difficult to find a 
German, especially a German officer, with a beautiful silky beard 
moustache, and delightful, musical, jingling spurs.”’ 

I did get it in Germany,” says Miss Gray, compressing her lips 
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tightly, to keep herself from joining in the subdued roar, which is 
agitating the card-table. 

“ Really, most interesting !” I say with gravity, “‘ I was sure I 
had made a happy hit. Though you say it is not jewelled, it can. 
not be denied it is very becoming.” 

“Tt is only, a steel cross embossed.”’ 

“I should not be surprised if it is the ‘Iron Cross of the first 
order,’ presented to you by Wil helm himself, as a recognition of 
some act of heroism performed during the war—nursing a gigantic 
Prussian, or something of that kind !” 

“T only wish it was, ’’ says Amelia, regarding her cross senti- 
mentally. ‘I would‘ never take it off my neck, you may be sure 
of that. I would sleep with it every night ; and when I died I would 
leave orders that it should be buried with me.”’ 

“ Perhaps it is lucky for you that it is not that adorable badge, 
after all; because, as you are permanently settled in France you 
might someday meet a gens d’armes, who, burning for vengeance on 
the national foe, might quietly lead you off to a building situated not 
very far from your own house.” 

‘Oh, if anything of that kind were going to happen it would be 
very soon off my neck. I don’t relish the idea of going to prison so 
very much.”’ 

“What ” I cry, “‘ not for the Iron Cross? for the Emperor? for 
the Vaterland ? for the spurred and booted German officer 2’ 

** 1 don’t fancy that being shut up in prison is so very delight. 
ful,”’ says Amelia, in a tone of charming simplicity which amuses, 
me much, although I do not permit the faintest of smiles to appear 
on my face. 

“ But think of the eclat!’’ I say gravely. ‘‘ Think of the halo of 
glory that would be shed upon you as the newspapers trumpetted 
your horoic patriotism from one end of the land to the other. Think 
of the pride of friends, of the approval of Wilhelm and Bismark ; 
above all, of the smiles of the moustachios and the jingling spurs ?” 

“Yes, I daresay ; but I look at it in another light,” she says with 
a nervous attempt to join in the laugh, which is circulating, and 
then whisnering something) into the ear of Stopford, whom she 
scems to make her conjidant. | 

*“*T thought your heroism made of sterner stuff,’’ I remark, with 
the least curl of the lip. ‘* I don’t think very much of it now.” 

Perhaps it was the delicate infusion of contempt in my .ast 
sentence that may have suggested to Amelia that more was 

meant than met her ear; perhaps it was the general feeling 
of annoyance at having unexpectedly been, in a way, picked out 
und made a butt of before so many witnesses; but she bit her 
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lipsalmost as if she was going to weep, as she turned to the con- 
fdant by her side, and asked, in a voice of dismay and vexation. 

“ What does he mean ?’’ 

The cheeksof myfriend Felicia have dyed themselves the deepest 
crimson, not, I am afraid, at the incitement of pleasurable emotion. 
Thear her occasionally making unflattering remarks to Chitty about 

humble servant, which, perhaps, looking at things from her 
point of view, are not wholly undeserved. Chitty, for a wonder, is 
uite subdued, almost silent. 

“T declare, Mr. Benedict has won!’’ cries Mrs, Stopford, hand. 
ing over the pool to me, to the surprise and disgust of Mr. John 
White. 

“ Precisely what I said,” I say, gathering up my little store 
of francs, 

**T trusted Providence, and Providence, has been good to me. 
Mrs. Stopford, you have been my good angel.”’ 

He deserved to have a bad angel much more,” mutters Felicia 
to Chitty. 

“If we all had our deserts who would escape whipping, Miss 
Felicia Gray ’’ I remark. 

We play another game,pf cards for a packet of chocolate cigars, 
which Amelia wins, and then supper is announced. I don’t know 
whether it is by chance or by design, but it falls to my lot to conduct 
Amelia to the supper-room. My policy of teasing during the card- 
playing has relieved me, and “bade every fierce, tumultuous 
passion cease” I give my interesting partner my arm in @ Con. 
dition off high good-humour. As for Amelia, I think she is either 
disappointed that Ihave got hold of her, or else nervous lest I shall 
pour in a 2ew broad side of raillery, all supper-time. But for the pre- 
sent I drop the bantering vein, and talk on what I think may be con- 
genial themes. Finding that this is the case Amelia seconds me 
with good humour and responds with enthusiasm : 

“ Do listen to John White,’ she whispers, as that young man 
descants on cricket in his usual loud tone. “ That dreadful voice !” 

“It is particularly melodious on Sunday in the choir—don’t you 
think so t’’ I say. 

“IT suppose you remarked it the first time you came to cliurch ; 
everyone does,’ says Amelia. 


“I noticed two voices in particular. His was one, and it did 
not charm me; the other did.”’ 


“Whose was the other, Fely’s ?’’ 

“No, it belonged to a Miss Gray, but not to that Miss Gray.”’ 

“Then it must have been mine, because Nelly does not sit in 
the choir,” 

“I suppose it was yours.”’ 
“ Did it really charm you ?” 
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** Yes, as, indeed, did everything connected with the fairperformer,” 
“Of all things in the world, I detest conventional compliments,” 
says Amelia, blushing a little. 

“ I had always understood that a conventional compliment was 
a thing that had a pretty sound and no meaning. 1 dislike paying 
them as much as you do receiving them. I merely meant what | 
said. But as you are so fond of hearing the truth, I may as well say 
that though your singing charms me in church, it does not do so in 
the drawing-room.”’ 

“ Why not ?’’ asks Amelia in a tone which seem to simply that 
though some truths may be pleasant in theory, they are not 
always so in practice. “‘ My voice is the same voice in both places,” 

“ Yes, but inchurch you seem to sing with confidence and vigour, 
while in society you seem uncertain and irregular. And then, with 
the exception of that Scotch duet, your selection of secular songs 
strikes me as very unfortunate. Did you choose them yourself?” 

“Mr. Stopford often gets me some, or recommends them ; but 
John White chooses most of them.” 

“John White?’’ I exclaim, in unaffected amazement, 
** That, perhaps, accounts for the poor style. I can’t fancy a 
person with his notions of singing showipg much taste in selecting 
a young lady’s songs. But perhaps he has heard a good deal of 
first-class singing, at operas, concerts—in London saloons. If so, he 
must have made the most oi his time, for he seems quite juvenile.” 

‘*T know he has been in London once, and I believe he has 
eaten a chop in the City.’’ 

“Oh! so having been in London once, and eaten a chop in the 
City, he feels himself qualified to select songs for all the young 
ladies in Beaujoli !’’ 

Miss Gray laughs, and the subject of our comments at this 
moment looks across at her, and shouts out— 

*“*T shall be happy to give you a lesson to-morrow in the noble 
art of skating, Miss Gray, if you like.”’ 

P “Thank you, Mr. White. You must learn to growa moustache 

. 

“ By-the-bye, I want particularly to ask you about the French- 
men who were mentioned a little ago,’’ Isay. ‘‘ Ihave a special 
reason for wishing to become acquainted with them. Who was it 
you recommended me to get hold of ¢”’ 

“1t wasn’t me—-it was Fely. I think she said Monsieur Lam- 
balle, because he speaks English so well.’’ 

** By way of an indirect sarcastic compliment to my knowledge 
of French, I presume. How does she know but that I speak 
French like a native ?’’ 

‘We have not been able to arrive at that conclusion from the 
specimens we have overleard.”’ 
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_ J] wonder when and where you have enjoyed that privilege! 
But how am I to catch my hare ?”’ 

“You mean Monsieur Lambaile ¢”’ 

“ Oui, Mademoiselle ; vous avez raison.” 

“Dear me, you really speak quite idiomatically! I advise you 
to call on him. By French etiquette, you know, you must call on 
them, or they will never call on you. Why are you so anxious to 
know the French gentlemen ?” 

‘That for the present must be the secret of Hegel.’’ 

“ The seeret of who?” 

“Of Hegel.” 

**T don’t know who he is.”’ 

‘‘No?t I should have thought you knew every noted German 
writer by name.” 

“Oh! a German writer, is he? I don’t know much about 
German literature, I am sorry to say.”’ 

“Only about German officers? I see. 

“T think we have had enough of them for one eveniny,’’ says 
Amelia, compressing her Tips, as her manner is. ‘‘ Who was 
Hegel, and what was his secret ?’’ 

“ Hegel was a German philosopher of the mystical school, and 
he invented a system so mystical that nobody has been able to 
fathom it ; so every body has agreed to call it his secret.” 

“ A nice way of getting out of the difficulty.” 

“But I want to know about the Frenchmen.” 

“You will know my reason soon.” 

«é Now.”’ 

“No; not now.”’ 

Miss Gray gives that passionate littie stamp with her foot 
which is characteristic of her, and we rise from supper. 

‘“‘T hope you all admire my cigar, and don’t object to smoke,” 
says Amelia, with a pretty, playful, childlike abandon which 
enchants me, as she enters the drawing-room, with one of the 
chocolate cigars in her mouth, at the head of the troop of ladies who 
had retired to don their out-door garments. She has the tartan 
plaid thrown over her shoulders with negligé grace, and looks 
radiant and lovely. As I press her hand at Madame Barri’s door, 
I feel irremediably in love with her. ‘“ Yes,”’ 1 say to myself, 
“that plan of mine must assuredly be carried out. It will give me 
the opportunity of more intimate inspection.”’ 












GRANDFATHER’S SONG 


WHEN you and I were young, dear wife, 
The world was paved with gold ; 

And we were full of health and strength, 
Nor thought of growing old. 

We heeded not that days should come 
When age would dim our eyes; 

And children’s children in our place, 
Around the hearth should rise. 

We little recked when we looked out 
Across the silver snow, 

That in our lives the Christmas then 
Should e’er be long ago. 


And through the world with love a-light 
We joyous took our way, 

Though sunshine paled, and dark clouds lowered, 
And dangers round us lay. 

But what cared we? we journeyed on 
Bound by a love so strong, 

That in its magic bonds, dear wife, 
The world could not go wrong. 

And so it comes to puss that we 
Across the silver snow, 

Can look back without aching hearts 
To Christmas long ago ! 


JULIA GODDARD, 
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2 he Poetry of China. 


THE POETRY OF CHINA.* 


AwoTneER of the great books of the world has been added to 
English literature. Under the auspices of Dr. Legge, the venerable 
collection of Ancient Chinese Poetry has been brought within the 
reach of all who are interested in the study of humanity. 

The She-King, as the Chinese name runs, is a book standing in 
the same relation to the social and political life of China as the Book 
of Psalms does to the religious life of ancient Israel. As early as 
the twelfth century B.C. it appears that the best pieces of current 

were preserved and collected by the royal historiographers, 
The collection, no doubt, grew rapidly, and may possibly at one 
time have contained several thousand pieces. But evil times came, 
dynasties were overthrown, and kings arose who cared not for 
literature. No more odes were collected, and at last the existing 
collection itself fell into qblivion, and for a time was completely 
lost. But with the rise of a more cultured dynasty, three texts of 
the Book of Poetry arose, reconstructed for the most part from the 
memories of various scholars. These, however, were soon displaced 
by a fourth and more accurate text, which finally was accepted as 
authoritative. 

The present collection, though evidently a mere fragment of a 
larger one, is, in all probability, the same as the one possessed by 
Confucius. That great man placed great importance upon the 
study of the odes; perceiving, no doubt, that they gave a most 
valuable clue to the thoughts and feelings of the people. His 
disciples have followed him, and the Book of Poetry has, in 
consequence, been the subject of numerous commentaries down to 
the present time. And we trust that the reader, when he has 
finished this paper, will not deem the Chinese “ Master ”’ mistaken 
in his estimate of the Book. ' 

_ One word must be said as to the translation. Dr. Legge says 
distinctively that he has always sacrificed the form to the matter, 
and has never allowed the natural desire to turn good poetry to 
impair..the preservation of the Chinese thought by introducing 
Engiish sentiment. Here and there he has sometimes amplified 
the literal translation by a line conveying the meaning of some 
obscure allusion ; and, if individual experience be any guide, such 
assistance from so reliable a scholar is an unmixed benefit. 
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~ * “The She-King ; or, Book of Ancient Chinese Poetry,” translated into 
glish Verse by James Legge, D.D., LL.D.—Loudon, 1876. 
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The poems in their present state do not admit of any exact 
classification. Roughly they may be divided into political and 
social ; each of which heads includes poems of all sorts, grave and 
humorous, laudatory and satirical. The remainder of this paper 
will be devoted to the political poems. 

The China of the Book of Poetry was only about one-fifth of 
the size of the present China, and was moreover divided into several 
small principalities or dukedoms, all subject to a central monarch. 
Each of these dukes held his own court, had his own magistrates, 
and, in fact, was almost entirely independent. ‘The influence of 
the Court is very great even in the complex civilisation of modern 
Europe; but it must have been much greater in Ancient China, 
where almost every one must have been daily brought into contact, 
more or less direct, with the Court. Much more, too, must have 
depended upon the personal character of the sovereign. The 
Chinese poets were keenly alive to this fact, and one of them well 
depicts the feelings which should sway the new-crowned monarch, 
in language recalling that of Solomon’s prayer : 


“ At the beginning of my sway, 
Counsel I seek to know, 
How in my shrinéd father’s way 
My feet may surely go. 


When most my powers | skall have tried 
To reach to his grand height, 

My steps will ever turn aside, 
Or to the left or right. 


I'm but a child, how can I hope 
Aright my seat to fill, 

Or with the many troubles cope 
That bode disturbance still ¢ 


O, excellent and mighty sire, 
To help thy son now deign ! 
With thy high wisdom me inspire, ' 
And on thy throne maintain.” (Page 365.) 


Nor were the pocts slow to censure the weakness, licentiousness, 
or unprincely conduct of their rulers. In many of the odes one 
royal vice or another is satirised, but nowhere, perhaps, so graphi- 
cally as in the following : 


“1 was putting my clothes on upside-down, 
Before the eastern sky was clear— 

I was putting my clothes on upside-down, 

When a call from the court came here. 
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I was putting my clothes on upside-down, 
Ere showed the east the rising flame— 

I was putting my clothes on upside-down, 
When from the court an order came, 


On garden fence, made but of willow wands, 
E’en reckless fellows look with fear. 
Our prince can’t tell the night from dawn :— 
Too soon or late his calls appear !” (Page 134.) 


This little poem is spoken by a courtier. He has evidently 
not recovered from his yesterday’s dissipation—is what people call 
“seedy,”’ in fact. Rising in hurry and bustle to transact business 
too long neglected, he is again distracted by an unseemly command 
from his dissipated prince to attend the morning audience before 
daybreak. With what result the reader can easily imagine. 

But if the Chinese thus severely criticised their monarchs, they 
were by no means lacking in loyalty and affection to those who 
were worthy thereof. Frequent are the expressions of admiration 
and love for princes who have ruled wisely and well. And, like 
ourselves, the Chinese cherished tenderly all memorials of those who 
had gained their love. Objects in any way connected with them, 
even a tree beneath which they chanced once to rest, were regarded 
ever afterwards with veneration :— 


“Oh, fell not that sweet pear-tree ! 
See how its branches spread. 
Spoil not its shade, 
For Shaou’s chief laid 
Beneath it his weary head. 


Oh, clip not that sweet pear-tree ! 
Fach twig and leaflet spare. 
"Tis sacred now, 
Since the lord of Shaou, 
When weary, rested him there. 


Oh, touch not that sweet pear-tree ! 
Bend not a twig of it now. 
There long ago, 
As the stories show, 
Oft halted the chief of Shaou.” (Page 70.) 


The courtiers and magistrates appear to have attracted the 
attention of Chinese poets more frequently than the princes, 
Possibly the satirist felt himself freer in attacking a fellow-subject 

in criticising his sovereign. ‘The portrait of the upright 
statesman was a favourite one with the poets. In one beautiful 
poem “an officer of worth bewails the neglect and contempt with 
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which he was treated.” His mind, he says, “resembles not 
a mirror plate, reflecting all the impressions it receives,’’ 


“The good I love, the bad regard with hate, 
I only cherish whom my heart believes. 
My mind is fixed, and cannot, like afstone, 
Be turned at will indifferently about ; 
And what I think, to that, and that alone, 
I utterance give, alike within, without ; 
Nor can like mat be rolled and carried out.” 


And contrasting his treatment with that enjoyed by fickle, 
worthless courtiers, he exclaims— 


“Thy disk, O sun, should ever be complete, 
While thine, O changing moon, doth wax and wane ; 
But now our sun hath waned, weak and effete, 
And moons are ever full.” (Page 76.) 


The whole poem—it is too long for quotation—is well worthy 
of attentive perusal. 

These “moons,’’ flattering courtiers, seem to have been the 
bane of the Chinese courts. The satire becomes terribly earnest 
when it is directed against them,“ ephemeral flies,’”’ ‘‘ buzzing 
blue flies,’’ they are contemptuously termed; happy, indeed, is the 
prince who pays heed no to their officious buzzing. 

Another set of men, equally obnoxious, were those pompous 
magistrates who made much ado ubout nothing. Their dignified 
and affected graces are admirably mimicked in the following ode, 
which repeats one idea with slight variations of expression : 


“ Arrayed in skins of lamb or sheep, 
Which five silk braidings all of white, 
From court they go, to take their meal, 
All self-possessed, with spirits light. 


How on their skins of lamb or sheep, 

The five seams wrought with white silk show ! 
With easy steps, and self-possessed, 

From court to take their meal, they go, 


Upon their skins of lamb or sheep, 
Shines the white silk, the seams to link. 
With easy steps, and self-possessed, 
They go from court toeat and drink,” (Page 71.) 


In direct contrast with this ode stands another, in which the 


allusive genius of the poet is exerted to compliment an officer of 
unblemished honour : 


“ How glossy is the lambkin’s fur, 
Smocth to the touch, and fair to view ! 

In it arrayed that officer 
Rests in his lot, to virtue true. 
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With leopard’s cuff, the laiabkin's fur, 
Seems made for wearer strong in fight. 


It well becomes that officer, 
Whom none will see swerve from the right. 


Splendid his robe of lambkin’s fur, 


With its three decorations grand ! 
It well beseems that officer, 


The pride and glory of our land.” (p, 124.) 


Such officers, happily, were not rare in ancient China. And 
their duties appear to have had a wider range than is allotted to 
them among us. They had charge, apparently, of the morals of 
the people, as well of the administration of law. So, at least, we 
infer from one ode, in which a gentleman of somewhat licentious 
tendencies ingenuously confesses himself afraid to enter upon any 
intrigue for fear of the severity of the magistrate. 

Some officers, too, there were, who spent all their energy in 
loyal service to their pfince, and with the words of one such we 
conclude this paper : 


“They say I bear no trace of age, 
While few, they think, such vigour show ; 
While my backbone remains unbent, 
In work my life must still be spent. 


Some rest in careless ease, supine ; 

Some for the State themselves wear out. 
On softest couches some recline ; 

Others, unhalting, march about. 


Some never hear a clamorous sound ; 
Others toil on ’mid rude alarms. 

Some idle on their backs are found ; 
And some bear loads with head and arms. 


J. FENTON, 














“LINES ON A BASKET OF FERNS.* 


A xInp hand sought out rarest ferns, 
From nook and bank their beauty graced ; 
And, with the choice true taste discerns, 
Were deftly in a basket placed... - 


The basket too, a work of skill, I 
The same kind hands prepared with care ; Pp 
It fitly holds and nurtures still, tl 
Sweet Nature’s children planted there. rt 
q 
This off'ring was, of friendship made, g 
To one who treasures gifts long past ; ~ 
And though on earth such things must fade, 
In Heaven their mem'ry stil] will last. 
M, A. Barnzs. 
01 





* Arranged by a dear young friend, and presented to the writer. 
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A STRANGE DOWRY. 


BY MRS. ALFRED PHILLIPS. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control— 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power (power of herself 
Would come uncalled for), but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear ; 

And, becayge right is right, to follow right, 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 


Tennyson's Alnone. 


I maDE my first appearance the next day at luncheon. All our 
party except Dolly were present, and unanimous in pronouncing 
the ball an entire success. Colonel Stanhope in particular seemed 
in excellent spirits. 

‘“* T never expected to "see you so well,” I remarked ;} “ you are 
quite the freshest of the party. You only want repeated doses of 
gaiety to make you quite well.” 

** You mustafind the occasion, then,’’ he replied. 

“ By all means, if you will indicate the direction.” 

“Do you mean that?’’ he said seriously. 

“ Of course.” 7 

“Then I will take you at your word, and give another ball 
on those conditions.’’ 

“ But the conditions? I must know them first. I cannot bea 
party unless you enlighten me;’’ and I glanced at Philip as I 
spoke, scarce able to believe that the smile which answered mine 
came from a heart that was all my own for evermore! | 

**T will give you the conditions after luucheon:;Aim™ will draw 
by Addison.”’ ete % 


them up in the library, and have them duly: wi 

Regarding his words lightly, I should have given’ them no 
farther thought had he not said when he found us in the library :— 

“Now, Mary, for the conditions. 1’ll give another ball if you 
and Addison will promise me to be married from this house, and to 
let me give you away.” 

He made the request nervously, as though it had cost him an 






“My Aunt and Uncle!” I exclaimed, “ what will the say to 
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consent and Philip’s.”’ 

** Addison won’t refuse me, I am sure ; especially since Mary has 
turned physician and prescribed gaiety.”’ 

“What objection can I have?” said Philip. ‘“ This isa 
matter that I leave entirely to the discretion of Mary and her 
friends.” 

“‘ Having yours and Mary’s consent, I may consider the point 
more than half won; and now, if 1 invite your Aunt and Uncle 
here, simply stipulating my terms, and they consent, we may con- 
sider the matter settled.”’ 

** But Miss Stanhope, you have not consulted her!” I cried. 

** My will is hers. So that objection is easily removed. Now, 
my children, I won’t intrude further on your precious time,”’ he 
said, smiling, and before we could declare that the intrusion was 
ours, not his, he had left us in possession of the library. 

Philip was standing against the table, and’ remained silent 
and moody for some time after we were alone. Putting my hand 
on his shoulder, I looked up into his face and asked him what he 
was dreaming about ? 

““Oome for a walk, and I will tell you. It is too fine to remain 
in.doors; besides, we have turned Stanhope out; go and fetch 
your hat.” 

On my return we sauntered into the park, where we found a 
seat In a retired spot inviting us to occupy it, an invitation I 
gladly accepted after the fatigues of the-ball; while Philip 
stretched himself on the grass at my feet. He was silent for some 
time, as though thinking ; at length he remarked— 

** T can’t make Stanhope out.” 

“So you have said before—what puzzles you ?”’ 

“The interest he takes in you! Did you observe him yester. 
day—it struck me at the time when you told him we were 
engaged—he said: ‘I have longed for this?’ Why should he 
have cared so very much ?”’ 

“It is nothing, Philip, I assure you, that is not capable of the 
simplest explanation. He takes an unusual interest in me because 
I remind him of€Jady to whom he was once attached.” 

‘* And what bi of her ?”’ 

*“* She died, I fancy ; and-—and—I think he holds communica- 
tion with her of some kind still. Don’t you remember the séance ?” 

**T should think I did, and the state of excitement it threw 
you into—I never knew that you””—here he paused doubtfully. 

“ What?” I exclaimed. 


“Nothing ; except that I hope you will never mix yourself 


such ‘an arrangement ? I have no objection, if you can gain their 
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up with anything of the kind again; your nervous system is far 
too sensitive.” 

“« Jndeed I won’t, I had such awful dreams after it was over : 
I dreamt that Colonel Stanhope came to my room and beckoned 
me to follow him. I was about to scream when I’ remembered 
that he was walking in his sleep; and I followed him, I don’t 
know whither, and he showed me my own face staring at me with 
unearthly eyes, and then left me alone in the dark. I don’t think 
I remember anything more except that I was in great anguish of 
mind, and I thought you saved me—at least I saw you coming 
tohelp me. I vowed next morning that I would never go near 
another séance.” 

* Are you sure that you dreamt it ¢”’ 

“Philip ! what do you mean—of course I did.”’ 

“We won’t question the matter if you are so positive,’’ he 
said with asmile. ** Go'on telling me about this lady that you were 
speaking of.’’ : 

‘‘T can tell you nothing more, as I have never touched upon 
the subject. Miss Stanhope warned me not to do so when first I 
came here—a needless warning, I thought, as I was not likely to 
talk to him on such a private matter. However, one day he began 
telling me why it was he took such an interest in me, and that the 
lady was dead, and that for her sake he never had, and never would 
marry any one. I felt so sorry for him—having at that time learnt 
to love some one very much—some one that I thought I should 
never find,”’ J safi, smiling—‘‘ that I have been doubly interested 
in Colonel Stanhope ever since. I think he is charming, and so 
much to be pitied:” 

*“ And, pity is akin to love, litthe woman ; you must not make 
me jealous.”’ 

“You jealous, Philip! I could never imagine it.” 

“Darling, I wish you would divest yourself of the idea that I 
am passionless! Iam afraid you have been loving an ideal man, 
and not Philip Addison—girls often do ; they invest the men they 
love with all kinds of noble qualities, the projections of their own 
pure, inexperienced minde, and grow chilled and disappointed with 
the reality. Think of me as human, dear; and don’t break my 
heart by erecting upon me an imaginary standard of perfection 
which I can never reach—a perfection to be found only in the 
Absolute.” 

“Tcouldn’t do that, for I believe you to be all that is good 
and noble in a man, and you will never rob me of what I hold 
dearer than life itself—my faith in you. I seem to realise now 
what was demanded of the disciples of old when Christ said to them, 
Only believe.’ The richness of life that grew out of their faith 
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he ae ee Him was indeed a new birth—a new era in 
existence. I can imagine no greater sorrow befalling a human 
soul that has poured out on another a wealth of love ate worship— 
' such as I gave to my mother, and now give to you—to find that its 
ideals were but clay, and unworthy of the homage given.” 

“ And yet I would |have you bear in} mind that it is the test of 
the noblest love that it can love on in spite of such knowledge.” 

“Yes, in a pitying sense, but never with the old veneration, 
It is that which is the priceless element in our worship of the 
Best. ” 

“But to turn to what you just now said: remember that 
the love of Christ was invariably directed towards those who in no 
way fulfilled His ideal. This is well to bear in mind, although we 
cannot make the Infinite a standard for the finite, since Infinite 
knowledge possesses a power denied to us, that of discerning the 
motives which lie at the root of all action. From this standpoint 
many a deed that brands a man or woman may be found not so 
wrong intrinsically as socially; and this the Infinite alone ~ 

the power of discerning. It should be our care, however, 
in the absence of that discerning power, to temper all our judgments 
with mercy. But to leave this topic and turn to another—I want 
to say a few words about the future—owr future,’ he added, 


ae I wish you were poor again,” I remarked, interrupting 

“In that case 1 should not be where I am now, as I could never 
have brought myself to asking you to share my poverty with me. 
I don’t think in these times a man is justified in heaping trouble 
on a delicately-nuriured girl, for the sake of gratifying his wish to 
marry her.”’ 

“Don’t you think ibere must be something socially and 
radically wrong in the world when people are thus obliged to talk 
of setting aside God’s laws ?”’ I remarked. 

** Of course there is. If I had thought that you loved me well 
enough in my poverty to live—not as a lady, mind you—but as a 
workman's wife, which is about all that £200 a-year can do in 
these times, why, then, I might have asked you ; but I knew I had 
no right to presume on any woman's Jove to the extent of inducing 
her to leave comparative comfort to be harassed by the struggles of 
such a life as mine.’’ 

* And would the love count for nothing in the struggle, Philip ?”’ 
I ‘asked reproachfully. “It seems to me it is what we women 
crave most, the love that is ever developing, ever enduring, ever 
nourishing ; it is the fire that warms the most cheerless hearth ; the 
essence that flavours the humblest fare; the gilding that would 
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“errich the poorest home—and poverty is only unendurable where 
Jove is not !”’ , 

Spoken enthusiastically, like a true woman! I believe you 
could have braved it had I dared to test you; but now I am not 
going to let you off without a sacrifice.”’ 

** What is that ?”’ 

* T wish to remain in Southport.”’ 

‘What do you mean? live in the home without carpets —by 
all means, if you wish.” 

‘Not exactly,”’ he said smiling. “I only wish to remain with 
the people among whom I have more friends than I care to part 
with, and who would miss me if I left them.” 

“Of course—I never thought of anything else; but why not 
fetain the carpetless house?” I cried, anxious to show that I was 
ready to make some sacrifice. . 

“My lack of carpets geems to exercise your mind,”’ he said, laugh 
ing at my enthusiasm. ‘‘ One would think that all the pomps and 
vanities of life were developed in a Kidderminster or Brussels 
loom—you attach so much importance to niy having none. The 
fact is, I had not the wherewithal to buy them at first, for the money 
was always wanted for more important things. However, I am 
not going to give up that old home which so many would miss ; 
but IE want to establish another kind of home for ourselves. You 
know, I have money enéugh now and to spare; and the first use I 
want to make of it is to enter a protest against the present social 
pressure which carries luxury to such an excess that life is almost 
impossible for some who might otherwise live and enjoy. I should 
like to make simplicity fashionable ; and the fact of my having 
come into a fortune at once assures me a position in Southport, 
where such an influence as I desire to spread could be better 
carried out than in a more opulent and populous district, where 
the weight of a single individual would be imperceptible. Do you 
agree to this ?’’ 

__“ How can youask. ‘Wither thou goest I will go,’ and my way of 
living will be thine. But tell me one thing,—I have always under- 
stood that the grander people live—-don’t think that I am thirsting 
for grandeur—the better for the community at large ?”” 

“To answer you fully en this point would involve a*lesson in 
Political economy that you would hardly appreciate at the present 
moment, even were I qualified to instruct you, which I doubt,’’ he 
‘faid, smiling. “But it seems to me that there is a higher law than 
that furnished by the political economist—however good his may be 
~ that is the simple law of human sympathy laid down in the words: 
*Whoso hath this world’s goods, and seeth his brother have 
need’—not merely money-needs, but the often sadder needs. that 
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come from the hungry minds of the overdriven and uncultivated— 
‘and shutteth up his compassion from him ’—on the grounds of 

or any other economy—‘how dwelleth the love af God in 
him? To close our hearts thus to the individual miseries of those 
who supply cheaply what is sold dearly, until human beings are no 
longer souls but machines, is scarcely the highest standard of 
morality, nor does it tend to make the world a pleasant sort of 
rs for the overworked majority. To meet those needs therefore, 

prefer simplicity to grandeur ; or, in other words, acting up to the 
best that I know.” 

The rustling branches of the copper beach under which we were 
seated seemed to murmur approval of his words. A fancy of mine, 
it is true; but then how much we are indebted to imagination for 
our happiness? It is the articulate voice of nature speaking to the 
heart of man; surrounding the loneliest, who can hear a thousand 
friendly voices greeting him from bud and flower; enriching the 
poorest, who in gazing upwards, finds a kingdom in the clouds. It 


is the creator that colours all things for us, and’ was painting my 


mind with many fancies at that moment. As I looked down at 
Philip, and from him to the glorious world that lay around us, | 
felt that it was a golden hour in our lives, and one that would 
come back to us in any future as a point for memory to dwell 
upon ; for who can expect a life of unclouded sunshine only? And 
so I went ou dreaming from one thought to another until Philip 
requested me to come back to earth, and asked me what I was 
doing in dreamland. 

“I was trying to realise that I belonged to you, for one thing— 
it seems so odd, as if——”’ 

“ As if what {—1io secrets, mind. I am keeper of your thoughts, 
and I warn you that they are a property over which I shall hold 
jealous watch,’’ he said with a laugh. 

“And torment me ?”’ I asked. 

“Possibly.” 

*‘ That is just it: just what I was thitking. I was wondering 
if we should ever quarrel, like other married people, who, no doubt, 
felt very much as we do now, as though the world were but newly 
created and they were in Paradise. I daresay my poor mother once 
felt like this, and yet what 4 miserable life she led !’’ 

“ God forbid that we should ever what you call * ‘ quarrel, *” he 
answered, making a grimace over the ugly word; ‘‘ nor must you 
run away with the idea that married people are Meta as & 
tule ; for much that passes for such is simply the familiarity, s0 
often productive of contempt, that leads a man or woman to dis- 


pense with that courtesy towards their nearest and dearest which 
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they are ready to lavish upon strangers for whom they care nothing, 
‘But to return to ourselves, as separate human beings, I suppose, we 
may have different ways of regarding things, which we must learn 
‘to tune into some sort of harmony. It is as well to face that fact 
at once.’ e 

* But then if we should ever ‘ fall out,’ as the saying is—I um 
only supposing, you know—how nice to make friends again !’’ 

“It is a dangerous experiment, that of ‘falling out.” It ‘is 
like broken china that loses in value by mending.”’ 

‘¢ But you said just now we might disagree.’’ 

“There is a difference between falling out and disagreeing. 

One flavours life ; the other saps it.” 

‘*T can’t see how disagreeing can flavour any life.” | 

“It depends upon the sense in which you take it. Don’t you 
gemember Dr. Johnson’s reply to the lady who boasted that she 
had lived sixteen years with her husband without disagreement. 
‘Mighty monotonous, madam!’ was his reply. 1 am ofthe Doctor’s 
opinion. To have an echo of one’s opinions for ever at one’s side 
must be as irritating as a perpetual contradiction.” , 
|» “ And how are we to strike the balance of happiness between 
the two.”’ | 

“The secret is simple enough. Everything depends on the 

manner—which should conduct lovingly towards conviction—and 

not the matter of the argument. There are people who come to 
utter grief over trifles fpr lack of knowledge how to steer delicately 
round the coast of a slight disagreement.” 

“ But there nev@ could have been any true relationship between 
those who thus come to grief; something must’ have been lacking 
in affection.” 

‘I think you are mistaken ; people ‘come to grief as often as 
not from too much as well as too little affection, for they take the 
least departure from agreement with their opinion as a personal 
reflection involving a certain loss of love.’’ 

‘But that could never happen in very close relations, such as 
ours.” 

“Don’t be too sure; that is just where there is the greatest 
danger, because, being the most binding, it is the most absorbing 
andexacting.. Women, especially, resent the least hint on the part 
af a man ‘they love, conveyed by a dissenting opinion, that they 
are not the perfect beings they desire him to think them.,’’ 

» “I can understand that feeling. It’ would make me very 
uncomiortable if I thought you were always on the look-out for 
flaws inme. I should think you were growing discontented, and 
Possibly this would cauge the feeling you describe ; but then, only 
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ee I care for your good opinion so intensely. I have always: Ws 
envied the woman Comte fell down and worshipped.” ie 

“ Because he only had the good luck to know her for one year |” 
cried Philip, laughing. 

“Qh, what treason! Do get up—I am sure the serpent is 
lurking somewhere in the grass, Philip, and tempting the man this 
time. You think, then, that if he had known her two years he 
would not have been so ready to place her in his calendar of saints, 
But that is telling against man’s faithfulness, is it not ” 

“I think it very possible that, considering the circumstances 
of her history, which aroused his interest, she lived just long 

to awaken the strong feeling her removal by death a 
Te that he grew morbid, and exalted her to the pinnacle he 
“Which you don’t think she deserved?” . - 
“Hardly, when we know how largely Comte was indebted to 
for his conclusion about his saint. He was in love with 
her, and the judgment of a man or woman in love is very often at 
fault reepecting each other ; for love—that is a love where passion 
plays a part—is blind, most assuredly.” 

“And so you would not put mein your calendar?’’ I asked, 
demurely. 

“* Yes, darling, that I would! for the highest love, be it in man 
or woman, involves worship; but I should not ask the world to 
take you at my valuation, that is all.’’ 

**T don’t care about the world calling me a saint, so long as I 
keep my niche in your temple! But I should dislike to hear you 
quote another woman’s virtues to me, some day, as a model for 
imitation, which is a sweet habit with many men.” 

“Quick, Mary! rise up,’’ said Philip, starting to his feet. 

“ What is it ?” I cried, alarmed. 

“Oh, nothing ; I only thought I saw the head of the serpent 
you warned me about just now.”’ 

“*Is that all? Let it stay.” 

bs Why eee 

“Because Paradise without the serpent would be monotonous.” 


“ Mary !” 


** Your own words, Philip.” 


“There you are! woman all over, running off with the wrong ° 
end of my argument. When will women learn to argue, I 
wonder ?”’ he said, with a laugh. 

“When men cease to be ambiguous and fine down their reason- 
ing until the thread of it is lost.”’ 


“And now, Mary, to come down to the practical. Could you 
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be re to be married in a month—after your uncle’s consent, and 
‘gil that has to be arranged is fairly concluded 2?’ 











_ “A month? what a short time! Give me at least two 
months,” I pleaded. ‘‘ Only think, I shall never be free again.” — 

“You don’t call yourself free now, I hope ?”’ 

“ Not exactly ; but I still retain the power of becoming so if I 

»,”” I said in play, woman-like, to teaze him. 

“Don’t trifle on grave subjects, my darling. You know you 
can never be free again, and what is more, that the greatest sorrow 
that could happen to each of us would be our freedom, I never 
want mine, for I have taken you into the holy of holies of my 
heart, and no church-vow will bind me closer to you than does my 
own nature, which is completed thereby. It will only ratify what 
already exists, ‘an unalterable fact.’’ 

Somewhat awed by his rebuke and earnestness, I remained 
silent. Presently I felt his hand steal tenderly into mine, clasping 
it, as though to assure me*that he knew my speech was only a 
thoughtless one already repented of, and that now he awaited my 
answer. 

“Let it be when you will,” I said, with a penitent smile; ‘I 
have no wish in the matter but to make you happy. How time 
flies! the dew is falling, had we not better go in? We havee 
loitered the whole afternoon away,’’ I remarked, rising. ; 

“Was there ever such provocation’? he inquired, with 
redoubled tenderness, as he stil] lingered. 

“Never !”’ 

® 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


“« . . » Wealth, general confidence, 
All were his : 
He counted them at break of day, 
And when the sun set, where were they ?” 
Byron. 


CoLoneL DomvVILLE went up to London the following Monday 
toexecute his business, and engage the box for the opera which Dolly 
had spoken of. They were to leave Clynden on the Wednesday, 

Philip and I accompanying them and remaining in town until the 
Saturday, when we were to bid adieu to Dolly, and proceed first to 
on and then to Southport to make all necessary preparations 

for our approaching mairiaye. 

My aunt and uncle had written the- most affectionate con- 
gtatulations, readily consenting to Colonel Stanhope’s proposal, 
Which, for various reason’ ‘they felt bound to accept. 

Miss Stanhope was delighted, and lavish in her intentions as to 
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the magnificent scale. on which such an auspicious, and 


event was to be celebrated at Clynden. She was to provide the 


‘wedding-dress, and I know not what beside. She wondered 
it was necessary for me to return to Southport, as all my p 
tions could be made quite as well, if not better, at Clynden; by 


on this point I was firm, out of respect to my aunt, who, I kney, 
would be hurt if I did not consider her in my arrangements, 


“T am glad we are not to be married at Southport,” J 
remarked to Philip, in our walk that afternoon. ‘‘ Weshould haye 
been compelled to invite that Mrs. St. Vincent and her daughters, 
Have they ever heard of your change of circumstances ?” 

“T imagine so, as I received a an invitation to dine with her 
shortly before I left.” 

** You did not go, of course ?”’ I exclaimed. 

“Yes, I did, and had all the accomplishmierits of the three Misses 
St. Vincent catalogued for my edification. Iam not sure that 
Mrs. St. Vincent did not find out that we were indirectly connected 
before the evening was over.’ 

“TI wonder at your going, Philip, after she turned her back 
upon you so when you were poor.’ 

“My dear child, as I never felt hurt by her neglect, I could 
* ‘afford : be apparently magnanimous. We-must not expect more 
from our fellow-creatures than we know they can give. The Mrs, 
St. Vincents of the world are so constituted that they can never be 
otherwise than narrow-minded, worldly, and vulgar; but that is 
no reason why we should put our foot upon them, any more than 
we would upon their counter-parts in nature when they come 
crawling across our path. JI can understand your impetuous 
resentment; but I think as we grow older we learn to tolerate 
kindly the vulgarities with which it is not in our nature to 
sympathise.” 


We had just come to a turn in the road leading to Crofton, - 


when we saw a riding-party advancing up the hill, consisting of 
Amy and Lord Delamain, Captain Crofton, and Dolly. 
Imever knew anything like the amount of walking done by 


‘* engaged ’’ couples,—I seemed to have traversed miles within the 
last few days with Philip. 


** Don't let us meet them!” I exclaimed, and we turned off in . 


the direction of the small station. Oa we walked until I became 


so tired that Philip proposed our taking advantage of the seats on 
the platform, to which I readily assented. 


“Tam afraid I have brought you too far; but there is ample 
time for us to rest.” 


“ And I am half afraid that I am too tired to think of walking 
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“tack. I will send a note by a boy to the Hall, and tell them to 
ae -car ° » 

eg SH bad idea, bot wait until the train comes—it is just due, 
= sonar 

4 usual commotion among the small staff of guards and 

‘porters took place as the train came whizzing into the station; at 
ot it halted and a face we knew looked at us from one of the 
windows, — 

“Qolonel Domville, already !’’ I exclaimed; “ Dolly did not 

him until the last train.’”’ Our surprise was mutual, as he 
did not expect to meet us. ‘‘ How isit you are so early?” I 

‘*] had finished my business, and did not care to prolong my 
stay. Where is your sister ?’’ 3 

“ Riding with the Croftons. We have not long since met her, 
How did you purpose reaching the Hall, as there is nothing ‘to 
meet you %’’ 

‘‘T intended walking,’’ he replied, despondently, and I observed 

_aspasm of pain pass across his face. 

* You don’t seem well.’’ 

“Very well, thank you,’’ he answered, curtly. Philip had 
despatched a note for the pony-carriage, and was now pacing up 
and down. Having dissuaded Colonel Domville from walking, we’ 
sat silent under the spell of his unsympathetic presence, and I was 
rejoiced when the pony-carriage came at last, and Philip beckoned 
us across the rails to the other side. 

On his endeavouriag to rise, I noticed that Colonel Domville 
was so ill\he was unable to walk ; and I beckoned to Philip to;come 
to his assistance. 

“Tam not well,’’ he whispered, as Philip gave him his arm, 
“Tdon’t know how I shall get along.” 

Philip, well accustomed to lifting people who were sick, found 
no difficulty in almost carrying him to the carriage, and with the 
help of a porter he was lifted into the seat. 

We had to drive very geutly, his sufferings were so acute, On 
reaching Clynden he was carried up stairs to the consternation of 
everybody. Philip and Colonel Stanhope were in earnest consulta- 

eheigeg now and then, and Pedro—poor Pedro—was crying like 
a , 7 

“Tell me, I beg of you, what is the matter t’’ I said to Philip, 
when an opportunity offered. 

“Pvor fellow! he need not take Lis passage for India, He 
will never go there again.” 

“Is he so ill as all that t—how distressing! Poor Dolly, what 
will she do!’ ; 
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“She ‘will have to be 2 good wife and take care of him: shy 


has months, perhaps years of nursing before her. I am very 


and we must do all we can to help her. Stanhope as just St 
graphed to London for a physican; I would rather not undertake 


the whole responsibility of the case. We have some hard work 


before us. Caution your sister against making any scene. We — 


must keep him as quiet as we can. He is asking for her. I wish 
she were come—poor girl! it is a terrible catastrophe to have over. 
taken her at the outset of her married life, death would have been 
almost better. Will you watch for her and break the matter 
carefully ¢’’ is | | 

I was dismayed. Poor Dolly! this was about the most dread. 
ful thing that could have happened to her. She, who so hated 
sickness and misery of every kind. Anxious that no one should 
break the sad tidings to her suddenly, I went out and stationed 
myself at the Hall-gates to await her. 

She came soon, full of life and spirits, laughing gaily with 
Captain Crofton. As they approached I heard her say— 

** Don’t forget next week.”” Then catching sight of me, she 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, Mim, what brings you here ?” 

“*I came to meet you. I want to speak to you. How do you 
do—and good-bye, Captain Crofton.” 

“ May I not come in ?’’ he pleaded. 

** Not this evening—there is illness,” I whispered, as with a 
significant gesture I pointed to my sister. 

He took the hint aud left us, to Dolly’s annoyance. 

“How cavalierly you treat him, Mim, as if he had nota 
perfect right to come in without any invitation!” 

“Not this evening, dear,’”’ I pleaded. ‘Something has 
happened. Come, and I will tell you.” 

“*Good Heavens! what is it? can’t you speak! Is Aunt 
Jane dead—or what is it—or is it Colonel Stanhope ?” 

** Neither, dear.” 

“ How tiresome you are!”’ 

I did not dare to tell her until she had dismounted; and 
then as she followed me to my room I broke it to her as gently as I 
could—that her husband had been stricken down with a mortal 
illness. 

She grew faint with terror, so unused was she to calamity that 
I had difficulty in calming her. 

“It is a judgment from God !”’ she kept exclaiming. 

**No it is not,’ I expostulated; ‘‘ you don’t suppose God 
capable of petty revenges, do you? Be a brave girl, and let me 

“thelp you to change your dress, and then you can go to your husband. 
Think, rather, that it is a biessing sent to show you that you have 
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ater depths of love and faithfulness in your heart than you are 
“ Blave you seen him? I never saw any one sick before. Does 
he look very dreadful, as if he were dying?’’ she exclaimed. “TI 
am 80 miserably frightened.” : : ‘ 
a your dress, and then let me give you a little wine, 

after which I will take you to him—he is asking for you; Philip 

is with him now. There is nothing whatever to frighten you.” 

Acting on my directions she was soon ready, and we went 
together into Colonel Domville’s room. 












CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“Blight, withal, may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight that it would fling 
Aside for ever : it may be a sound— 

A tone of music—summer’s eve—or spring— 
Aflower— .. . : calls up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcism can bind.” 


Byron. 


I was about to retire when Dolly clutched my dress nervously, 
and begged me not to leave her. 

On a sofa at the foot of the bed lay Colonel Domville. Pedro, 
more faithful than the most faithful dog, stood at his feet. Philip, 
who who was sitting near him, rose~and gave his place to Dolly, 
while I crept unobserved to the window, anxious that Colonel 
Domville should not see me; I saw him smile faintly, as he 

| welcomed Dolly, and heard him tell her not to be alarmed. 

“T took a very good box for you for Saturday. ‘The Huguenots.’ 
I shall be all right by then;” but a fresh paroxysm of suffering 
showed how unlikely was his expectation. 

Dolly looked so scared that I motioned to Philip to go to her. 
Putting his finger on his lips, he cautioned her to be calm and ask 
ho questions that could agitate the poor man now lying in helpless 
agony. 


* How unutterably sorry I was for him,.and how I reproached my. 
self at that moment with every hard thought I hadever entertained 

towards him! Truly: ‘‘ One touch of Nature makes the whole 
‘ world akin.”” In the presence of so potent a legislator, all barriers 


of prejudice are broken through to admit the consolers, pity, love, 
and kindness, who are ever to be found when Nature asserts her 
maternity and chastises her poor children. 

Teft the room at a sign from Philip, and went into the library, 
where I knew I should find Colonel Stanhope. 
“A bad business !’” he exclaimed on seeing me. 
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* Poor Dolly !” I sighed. 






not disguise his disapproval. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean this, that your sister is just at that point wherea 
woman becomes either good or bad; this may be the salvation of 
her.. She has made the fatal mistake of marrying a man for what 


he could give her in the way of money and position. There is but’ 


one harvest to such a sowing, unless Providence steps to the 
rescue,” 

“‘T am sure it will vex them both very much to think they 
have exposed you to the inconvenience of having sickness in the 
house, especially in your delicate state of health,” I said apologeti- 
cally ; for this was a view of the case we had none of us sufficiently 
considered. 

“‘ Say nothing about that—she is your sister, that is enough,” 
he replied as he turned over the leaves of a book he held in his 
hand. 
Philip’s observations returned to me at that moment, and I felt 
uncomfortable; for I now but too clearly perceived that Colonel 
Stanhope’s interest was one that altogether exceeded the bounds of 
ordinary friendship ; and for the first time an instinctive feeling, 
almost bordering on dread, made me shrink from him. The con. 
straint I felt must have betrayed itself in my voice, as I remarked 
coldly : 

**’You are too kind.” 

“Does my kindness, then, oppress you ?’’ he inquired bitterly, 

** Now or never,” I thought, as, with all the fearlessness I could 
muster, I replied :— 

** Yes; 1 cannot make it out,—I wish you would explainit. It 
is more than common friendship. How far dare I accept it? I 
am only a passing stranger,” and here—struck with the ingratitude 
of my remarks as I recalled his kindness—I exclaimed : ‘‘ Forgive 
me if l appear ungrateful—I am not really so; but you frighten 
me sometimes,” and then feeling that I had rushed into a difficulty 


/ from which I could in no way extricate myself gracefully, I took . 


refuge in silence. 

@ remained thus for some moments, as Colonel Stanhope did 
not reply, but lay back in his chair, his usually pale face having 
turned the whiteness of death. 

I was so alarmed, that I went over to him, and taking his hand 
exclaimed : 
** Do forgive me! I shall never forgive myself for having pained 
you; you, who have bean so kind to me,” 
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e:) opened his eyes slowly, giving one great sob, as he turned 











~ #®You want to know what my kindness means? if ordinary. 
hospitality deserves that name :” he remarked. 

“™ Make no explanations, I implore you; do not remember my 
ungracious, unkind words, which are already repented of. [amso 
rash in my speech sometimes that I say wounding things withont 
intending to hurt. Do forgive me!” 

“And by what right I am kind to a ‘ passing stranger ;’” he 
gontinued, never heeding my expostulations. ‘‘I willgive you an 
answer, which you cannot fail to recognise and perhaps admit, and 
then, Mary, let\the question be for ever buried between us, Iwill 
only ask you to accept the bond, and love me a little, and let me 
love you a great deal, with a love that is not in the least like 
Philip’s, and will never interfere with the happiness of either.” 

“Saying this, he rose from his seat and unlocked a cabinet, 
standing in a recess, with a small gold key, which hung from his 
watch chain. 

I, the while, was undergoing inexpressible surprise, not knowing 
what to think or expect. My mind travelled over every event of 
my past life, but nowhere could I find the least trace of any bond 
connecting me with Colonel Stanhope ; and yet he had distinctly 
stated that there was a bond which I would admit and recognise ! 
I had never even heard his name until a year ago when Philip 
showed me his card. What couldit mean? I watched his move- 
ments with painful anxiety. He seemed to have not. the least 
difficulty in searching for what he wanted; his hand sought it 
directly and drew forth a small sealed packet. 

“There, Mary; you will recognise the contents,’’ he said 
handing it to me. “It was not intended for you, as you will 
see, until after my death ; but since you have demanded an explana. 
tion I give you this—I can give you no other—open it.” 

With trembling fingers I broke the seal and opened the folds 

of paper wherein lay nothing but a few sprigs of faded Sowers, 
hard and brown with age. 
_ Btill I looked at him—at them—what did they mean? No, 
not even then did I at once recognise them ; it is so impossible to put 
our hands all at once upon the hidden facts that lie embalmed in 
Our memories. *- 

“Years and years ago,” he began, “when, a heartbroken man, 
looking upon life with bluckest despair,—TI chanced to stray into a 
churchyard one day, and sat meditating among the tombs, I 
encountered a little child who gave me those flowers, the 
tecollection of that child lived for ever after in my heart, Now, 

, Can you remember and recognise me ?” 
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It was some time before I could speak or recover. from my 
astonishment. When I did, and realised the whole scene, past and 
present, I said with tears, “ More than ever I entreat your forgiveness 
for my unfeeling words. How often I have thought of you, and of 
our meeting that day; and how strange that we should have met 
again, and I never to know you !” 

“ But I knew you, and that will account to you for everything 
—will it not ? and you will not further question the right you then 
gave me. Will you let me feel that I have a right?” he inquired 
anxiously. “Do you remember what you said when we drove, 
home from the churchyard the other day? Do you still mean it? 
Do you still mean, now that I have told you, that you would consider 
you belonged to me in some unexplained way. For God’s sake 
tell me, Mary, and make me happy. Let mecal] you my daughter, 
I would adopt you formally if I dared. You said—ah how well I 
remember it!—that it is what people felt for each other that consti. 
tuted the real tie and truest relationship. No father ever loved a 
child more than I love you. Ah, Mary, give me this one happiness 
I ask, the one thing I have thirsted for in this my blighted, useless 
life ; let me hear you tel! me that you accept and will own me in 
that light !” 

He had placed one hand on each of my shoulders as he spoke, 
while tears rolled down his cheeks one by one with the intensity of 
his entreaty> My heart ached to give him consolation, so I said: 

**T never knew much of my own father except that he was cruel, 
and I disliked him ; therefore it would not be saying much to accept 
you in that light. But I will love you, and count it amongst my 
greatest pleasures to be a good, loving daughter to you always. 
So let this compact rest between us, known only to Philip, and 
from the bottom of my heart I thank you for the place you have 
offered me in your affections. Saying this I put my arms round 
his neck. Instead of accepting my offered embrace his head fell 
upon my shoulder, and he burst into a fit of weeping, as if the pent. 
up suffering of years had found vent at last.’’ 

““Oh God! how wonderful, how merciful it is that our rashest 
acts and keenest sorrows often become our greatest consolations !” 
he murmured, in a voice [ could not but overhear, as he thanked 
and blessed me, with overwhelming gratitude far exceeding the 
consolation I had offered.” 

“Give me that little packet,” he said pointing to the flowers as 
they lay on the table. ‘‘ More than ever precious now, since they 


have brought me back my little girl who loves me for myself, and is 
going to care for, and be kind to me always. There have been 
times when I have courted death as the best friend that could 
visit me; but now it seems as if Jife had grown precious ; I would 
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like to see you and Philip married, and have your children about 
me. Your eldest boy shall have this place, Mary, and take my 
name ;” and as he spoke the sorrow and weariness of years seemed 
to bave lifted for a while to let in the sunshine of hope. 

“Why did you not tell me the day that we drove together, 
that it was you to whom I had given those flowers, and that it is 
to you I have been indebted all these years for the care of my 
mother’s grave. It would have been so easy for you to have told 
me then; especially when you knew the gratitude which awaited 
such a revelation.”’ 

** A life of weakness and disappointment has made me a moral 
coward, I am afraid. I should never have told you had you not 
demanded the right to know ; and now I ask you not to speak of our 
interview, or my intention concerning you, to any one but Philip. 
The world would not understand us, and we need not therefore 
take it into our confidence.”’ 

“ But your sister ?” I exclaimed. 

‘Leave her to me. She has no will but mine, weak as that is, 
She is, and has been, a true and faithful friend to me through life. 
She will accept all and everything I see fit to do; and has been 
in my confidence from the first. There is not an incident in my 
life unknown to her. She is a woman one can trust with a 
secret ?” 

“ But why should it have been, or be, a secret ?’’ 

“‘T don’t refer to this incident,”’ he said hurriedly, as if to re. 
assurejme. ‘‘I speak generally. She is a woman to be trusted, 
and thoroughly;loves you.’ 

Philip came into the library at that moment, to my great 
relief, for I was still somewhat stupified by a sense of undeveloped 
mystery. 

“How is the invalid ?’’ we inquired. 

Philip shook his head as he said: “I think very badly of him.” 

‘f And Dolly—how does she bear up ?’’ I asked. 

‘You had better go and sit with her,’’ he replied. 

Following me out of the room, he stopped on the stairs to ask 
me the meaning of some tears which had left their traces. 

‘“*T have a great deal to tell you about them. I have hada 
‘painful scene with Colonel Stanhope. I don’t know when I 
shall have time to tell you the story, but something very strange 
has happened.” 

“Poor little girl; ’? he remarked tenderly as he drew my hand 
within his arm up the wide staircase. ‘‘ What wonderful story 
have you to tell me now ?”’ 


“T think I have found out why Colonel Stanhope is so fond of 
N 
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me ; in reality you know. I think that old reason, about my being 
like some one, is all nonsense.”’ 

As he looked doubtful, to explain matters I went on hurriedly: 

** He wants to do so much for me. Ido love him very mneh, 
It has been such years of kindness.”’ 

“ What are you trying to tell me, my darling! ’’ he exclaimed, 
the shadow on his face growing deeper. ‘‘I think the sooner | 
take you away from this the better. Why, you never heapj 
of the man until last year, and now you tell me coolly he 
wants to do so much for you! I object decidedly. I want no 
partnership. 

‘‘What are you saying, Philip! I knew him years ago, 
and that is what I want to tell you.” 

“When you can find the time, for Domville and his poor wife 
will keep us all employed. We must contrive to have a few 
moments after dinner this evening, for curiosity as well as love's 
sake. But go to your sister now; I want to have a talk with 
Stanhope.”’ 

“Be sure you don’t mention a word of what I have said to 
you.” 

“Trust me; but I mean to carry you away as soon as I can, 
all the same,”’ he remarked, smiling. ‘‘ You have only two months, 
remember.”’ 

‘But the Domvilles ?”’ 

“If we wait for them we may have to postpone our marriage 
sine die, He may linger on for a year or years.” 

I found Dolly calmer than I expected. Colonel Domville was 
sleeping during a lull of acute suffering, and we were free to talk 
in whispers. 

‘One thing distresses me,’’ she said. “ I asked Mr. Addison to 
be quite open, and he has let me know the worst ; I feel braver now 
that I know my fate, and have but one anxiety—to be settled in 
some spot where I can set to work and nurse him. I want a house 
of my own; will you look for one in the neighbourhood? It must 
be near, as he could not bear the fatigues of a journey. I feel as 
if I could bear my troubles better were I not a guest in a strange 
house.’’ 

“You need be under no apprehension on that score. I 
apologised to Colonel Stanhope, or rather mentioned our regret that 
it should have happened as it has, and he seemed to take it as a 
matter of course.” 

“That may be, but J cannot ; and I want you to see about this 


for me at once ; that good Philip of yours will help you. I don’t | 


wonder at your Jiking him; there is something very good about 
him when you take the trouble to know him. He has been very 
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ind to Reginald. Besides, I don’t want to interfere with any of 
= a Aunt Jane had better come here and fetch you on 
Saturday, as we arranged,’’ 

“But who will stay and help you? It seems so unkind to 
leave you here to nurse him all by yourself.” 

“J shall endure it better alone,’’*she said, struggling with the 
tears of a bitter disappointment. ‘‘I suppose, as you said the 
other night, I was growing selfish and hard, so J must have my 
troubles, like other people. I am afraid they won’t agree with me, 
Mim !’’ she exclaimed wildly, as she buried her face in her hands. 

Presently she looked up and said, “ You will go, won’t you? 
and see if you can find me some place to live in. It need not he 

. Take it for a year.” | 

“Of course I will ; but don’t offend the Stanhopes,”’ 

‘My dear child, you tell me they have asked you to be married 
from this ; don’t you, see then, the advisability of my removing. It 
is too much to ask them to make their house a hospital as well 
as a hotel.” 

“As you wish. I will go and consult Miss Stanhope; she 
is the best ally we can have in the matter; meanwhile keep a 
good heart, dear.”’ 

“Yes, I shall need it to nurse that poor creature there,’’ she 
said ; “ days of weariness, nights of pain, are before me, but they 
must be met and endured.”’ 

* Suffering is the alembic of character, distilling all its sweet. 
ness,” I thought, as I left her. 

Dolly was appearing to me in an altogether new light. Inthe 
moral as well as the physical world, is 1t not true that every death. 
throe of agony bespeaks a new life. 

Mentioning the subject of Dolly’s intended move at luncheon, 
I found from Miss Stanhope that there was a house that would 
suit just outside the Crofton Gates, which I decided to look at. 

‘*T left Lady Adelaide much exercised in spirit this morning,’’ 
said Miss Stanhope. ‘‘ She finds Arthur refactory. I told her of 
your engagement, Mary, and she was profuse in congratulations.’ 

“What is Arthur in trouble about?’’ inquired Colonel 
Stanhope. 

“ He is not quite amenable to his mother’s matrimonial projects 
for‘him. She is bent on marrying him to Miss De Harding; 
interest and fortune are both so good in that quarter.” 

“Tam glad to find that he has the common sense of a man 
about him, and is not going to suffer himself to be controlled in a 
matter of that kind,” returned Colonel Stanhope. 

_ “Really,” said Miss Stanhope, “ I like Arthur very much, and 
think him a very good-looking young man, and all that; but I do 
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not see that he is worth making a very great fuss about on the 
part of any young girl. He always reminds me of the usual type 
of hero one is treated to in fashionable novels: good-looking, 
honourable, of course—that is to say, he keeps all the negative 
commandments to a certain extent—dresses well, is heir to a large 
property, and, in short, a man wlio once you have told the history of 
his love-making and married him off in the third volume—has no 
other raison d’etre but to eat, drink, sleep, shoot, dance, play, and 
give dinners for the rest of his uninteresting life.” 

“ Why, Catherine ! this is something quite unusual from you!” 
said Colonel Stanhope, amused. “I declare, I think the man who 
has managed to hit upon the right person to marry him in the 
third volume has every right to enjoy a life of luxurious idleness 
as a reward for his sagacity. I am afraid, however, that I am rather 
sceptical on that point, and not without the best authority to back 
me up in my opinion. Don’t you remember what Milton says, 
who was of declares :— 


“* For either 
He never shall find out fit mate, but such 
As some nisfortune brings him, or mistake, 
Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gain, 
Through her perverseness, but shall see her gained 
Ry a far worse ; or, if she love, withheld 
By parents ; or, his happiest choice too late 
Shall meet, already linked and wedlock bound 
To a fell adversary, his hate or shame : 
Which infinite calamity shall cause 
To human life, and household peace confound.’ ” 


“Don't you think that Milton committed an anachronism in 
giving the first man so much to say upon a subject about which he 
could have known but little from experience ?” observed Philip. 

“He simply endowed him with the gift of prophecy,” said 
Colonel Stanhope, with a smile and a sigh. 

“ And used him as his vehicle for rudeness to all women,”’ said I, 
*‘ when he styles us ‘a fair defect of Nature!’ I have always owed 
Mr. Milton a grudge for his want of politeness to us in this anda 
few other amiable speeches.”’ 

** But you must allow, from what Stanhope has just quoted, 
that he did not think it altogether impossible for a man to finda 
* fit mate,’ ”’ said Philip drily. 

“A ‘fit mate’ to ‘fit’ his weaknesses only,” cried I retaliating; 
“for he allows us no strength whatever, says we are not to be 
trusted, and I know not what besides. It is this that I find 9 
intolerable, the secondary position assigned to us in nature by 
such a man as Milton, and taken as a text by his inferiors, until I 
declare it makes me angry to hear the tone of patronage the best 
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among you assume towards us, forgetting that, as Tennyson says . 


: “éThe woman’s cause is the man’s. They rise or sink 
Together. Dwarfed or godlike, bond or free ; 
If she be small, slight natured, miserable— 
How shall men grow !’ 


In reality therefore, so far from our being a ‘ defect’ in Nature, 
we are of such vital importance that we are actually responsible 
for your welfare.’’ 

** Which I think a great shame,”’ said Miss Stanhope, “ when we 
bear in mind the unhappy fact that there are so many more women . 
in the world than men; the reason, no doubt, why women are 
unable to dictate terms ; for no sooner do they strive to exert a good 
influence and men find it inconvenient, than they make their bow and 
go off to the less scrupulous of our sex ; so that many women find 
themselves driven to the necessity of conceding to what they 
disapprove, in order to preserve the affections of the men they love ; 
and then, in the face of this, you men dare to call yourselves lords 
of creation, and we poor women the weaker sex! You are only 
lords in that you arrogate to yourselves the right to do just as you 
please ; and I am bound to say that in the majority of cases your 
boasted strength is muscular, not moral,’’ cried Miss Stanhope, 
warmly. 

‘‘O Catherine, you have been studying the women’s suffrage 
question. Confess now, some friends of the cause lave been send. 
ing you their petitions for signature, and that at the next meeting of 
Parliament the name of Catherine Stanhope will be enrolled among 
the number of women praying for emancipation—whatever that 
means.”’ 

“Tt means that women are suffering a great deal; and in various 
ways that ueed setting to rights,’’ said Miss Stanhope, colouring. 

‘*'Youfshould leave your ‘ grievances ’ to our generosity,” said 
Philip. ‘ Don’t you remember that capital remark by one of our 
best lady essayists ? I won’t say that I can give you her correct 
words, but this is the point of her argument, that: ‘God’ made 
women weak, and left them to the generosity of men.’ ’’ 

“Which generosity was so seldom forthcoming, save for selfish 
ends, that the women had to turn the tables and grow strong for 
want of it,”’ she retorted. ‘*Ah, when I think of the number of 
women there are in the world, fighting the battle of life single. 
handed, toiling not only to supply their own poor needs but the 
needs of others, I feel that such women, from the very force of 

circumstances, have been compelled to step into the arena of life, 
and that therefore no generosity is too great to enable them to 
carry on the equal fight they share with men for bread and inde- 
pendence; and so far from despising their endeavours to embrace 
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that open wider fields to experience and wealth, every 
obstacle should be removed to enable them to adopt careers in 
accordance with their intelligence and honourable inclinations.’’ 

** And suppose their ‘houourable inclinations’ lead them: to desire 
a seat in the House of Commons, you would interpose no obstacle 
of course,” said Colonel Stanhope. 

“ Now you are going into extremes, Adrian,’’ said Miss Stan. 
hope, nonplussed. “ I never said anything about women wanting to 
go into parliament. Iam only pleading that they shall be allowed 
freer scope for their energies, where the legitimate one is denied 
or impossible. A woman would be as out of place fighting with her 
tongue in public among men, as she would be with sword and gun 
in the battle-field; at least, so 1 think. Both these arenas are 
youts by right of that boasted muscular strength which we readily 
yield you; but now, gentlemen, I am not going to waste my 

q’ on you any longer; for with that provoking smile on 
your face, Mr. Addison, I feel as if my tongue were suddenly grown 
too short to do justice to my theme, and only left huge gaps m 
my argument for an enemy to slip in and tear it to pieces. Come, 
Mary, the carriage will soon be waiting, and we have to look at 
that house for your sister,” she replied, rising, while both the gen- 
tlemen enjoyed a good laugh at the warmth of her argument. 

** By the way, Mary,” said Philip, as I was leaving; “‘ I don’t 
think you can dare to be hard on Domville again on the score of quo- 
tations ; you have been dealing handsomely in them this morning.”’ 

** Mocking is catching, you know; besides, Colonel Stanhope 
set the ball rolling with such a thump on our heads from Milton 
that it unloosed the few stray lines clinging to the walls of my 

**Go, you fair ‘ defect of nature ;’ and don’t keep Miss Stanhope 
waiting,” he said, laughing, as I lingered. 


The house in question being all that was requsite, we took it 
for Dolly. 

“ Whereabouts is it?” she inquired, on my return. 
** Just outside the Crofton gates.” 
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RECENT SHAKESPERIAN REVIVALS. 


I—HAMLET AND MACBETH, AT THE LYCEUM. 


Tar number of Shakespeare’s plays which have been recently 
revived at some of the best of the London theatres, the hearty 
welcome which all have received, and their universal success, 
marks, we believe, a happy epoch, not merely in purely dramatic, 
but also in the national annals. When the creations of the 
mightiest of all dramatists can, night after night, attract full and 
enthusiastic audiences, it, is plain that in the land which had the 
honour of producing him, dramatic taste of the most refined order 
is not dead—nor even dormant. And this is a circumstance which 
must always be regarded in relation to the moral and intellectual 
health of the country; because a nation which can in a sincere 
way reverence and appreciate and study Shakespeare, and love to 
do him public homage, can never be considered hopelessly stupid 
or vicious. It is some time now since Mr. Irving first appeared in 
‘‘ Hamlet ’’ with marked success; and up to the present time he 
has steadily pursued the path of Shakesperian embodiment which 
he has marked out for himself, having subsequently produced 
““Macbeth’”’ and ‘‘ Othello,”” which, again, are to be followed, at 
no distant date, by “ Richard III.” It is so evident that Mr. 
Irving is inspired by a genuine love of his master, and not by any 
mere dream of making a pecuniary speculation out of the venture, 
that he deserves to be looked upon by all classes as a national 
benefactor. The stage required some such man to continue or 
to revive the work which Mr. Charles Kean and Mr, Phelps had so 
ably commenced ; for the former of these actors has travelled to 
“the undiscovered country,’’ and the latter is an almost retired 
veteran. Moreover, Mr. Irving’s example was infectious; it 
produced a generous emulation at other theatres, and so we had 
Signor Salvini in Shakespeare at Drury Lane, and Signor Rossi at 
the Queen’s, and now, again, at Drury Lane, Mr. Barry Sullivan. 
Nor must we omit the latest revival, in the form of “ Henry V., 
with Mr. Phelps as Henry IV., which, put on the stage with 
unparalleled magnificence, and drawing enthusiastic houses, has 
unhappily had its career prematurely closed through a variety of 
Grcumstances. Not the least pleasing and healthy feature of 
these representations is the marked delight and intelligent interest 
which they create amongst what are called the lower classes. The 
sixpenny galleries swarm with a deep-listening populace, forgetful 
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rel saben faces and threadbare trousers, so long as they can 

feed for a night on the dainties of the “dauntless child,” as he 
lifts the veil from the countenance of ‘‘the mighty mother.” 
Often have we overheard remarks which revealed a strength of 
appreciation and a knowledge of English history which would 
shame many an occupant of stalls and boxes. Assuredly, the 
** Swan of Avon ”’ is a more efficient educator than all the school. 
boards in the world. And, then, where there happens to be any 
mistiness on the subject, how sternly it is dispelled by eager 
inquiry! Many and many an enthusiastic little boy or maiden, 
have we had turn a face, fearless of rebuff to us, and ask who’ that 
was ? what that meant? what the king was going to do !—inter- 
rogatories which we found it only too great a privilege and delight 
to encourage and satisfy. We purpose to examine shortly the 
** revivals’? which we have enumerated; and as Mr. Irving was 
first in the field, we will begin with his Hamlet. At the outset 
we must say, that, for our own part, we think this is the Shake. 
spearian character which, of all that he has yet attempted, Mr. Irving 
represents with the most successful degree of natural abandon, 
and, generally, with the most satisfactory realisation of what our 
fancy paints as Shakespeare’s conception. From the first he is 
the melancholy, metaphysical, sardonic Hamlet ; the Hamlet who 
is never mad, only mad ‘‘ north-west,’’ only half overpowered with 
that contemplative order of genius which often trenches upon the 
confines of the anarchic land, but never actually enters it; in a 
word, the Hamlet whom Shakespeare meant to create, and did 
create. We have often wondered at the controversy as to whether 
the Prince of Denmark was mad or not. Surely the thing is as 
clear as daylight? The truth is, that Hamlet was far too sane 
for the world he lived in; the conditions of existence which 
environed him, the persons who surrounded him, kept his soaring 
eagle-spirit ‘‘ cabined, cribbed, confined.’’ His lofty nature, his 
brooding, transcendental intellect, his finely-strung organisation, 
seem never to have encountered a spirit that could yield him a 
complete sympathy. Some partial touches, it may be, soothed his 
steps *‘ across the burning marl,’’ in the love of Ophelia and the 
friendship of Horatio; but the former ultimately proved to be an 
added drop in the bitter cup of his existence, rather than a conso- 
lation, and one of the most important links in that chain of 
inevitable destiny which Shakespeare uncoils with such marvellous 
skill. From the moment that Mr. Irving enters in the train of 
the incestuous king, and seats himself in melancholy abstraction, 
and utters the sad aside, ‘‘a little more than kith and less thau 
kind,” a living portrait of Hamlet, the Dane, seems to have risen 
up before ux. ‘The conception, too, is carefully and admirably 
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eal to the end, though, of course, in varying degrees of 
ower with respect to particular parts. Mr. Irving never leaves 

us devoid of the consciousness of that pervading atmosphere of 
melancholy madness, and this we conceive to be the best proof of 
the vital power of his impersonation. He has caught the subtle 
poetic essence of Shakespeare’s creation, and therefore our eyes 
behold a shadowy, spirituel Hamlet, in place of what is so often 
witnessed—a prince who reminds us of Huxley and materialism, 
and uttering spiritual truths with a prononcé voice. With regard 
to particular scenes, we like Mr. Irving best in the graveyard, in 
his speech to the players, and in the play scene; and worst in the 
closet scene with Gertrude. His whole demeanour, as he stands 
with Horatio and watches the grave-digger throwing the skulls 
up, is most natural, and he delivers the exquisite “ Alas, poor 
Yorick !” with impressive beauty. His discourse with the players, 
and his banter of Polonius, is certainly one of his happiest parts ; 
the grace, the care, the abandon is almost perfect. The late Mr. 
Charles Kean, in the scene with Ophelia, we always felt ran a very 
narrow risk of becoming the ‘‘ robustious perriwig-pated fellow who 
tears a passion to tatters;”’ his ‘‘ Get thee to a nunnery!” nearly 
from rage into rant. This cannot be said of Mr. Irving. 

He is, as he should be, indignant, cynical, and at length worked 
up into the very ‘‘ whirlwind of passion ;’’ but he never allows 
himself to glide into mere “ noise and fury, signifying nothing.” 
At the end of the play-scene, when the conscience-stricken king 
rises in mortal alarm, we hardly feel altogether sure about the 
wisdom of Mr. Irving’s dragging himself across the carpet from the 
feet of Ophelia, to stare, as it were, the guilt out of his uncle. 
This mancuvre is, we believe, quite original on Mr. Irving’s 
part; and though we do not say it is positively unnatural, there is 
unquestionably about it an air of exaggeration. But it is in the 
closet-scene that he seems to us most weak. Why, to begin with, 
dispense with the traditionary portraits of the “counterfeit present- 
ment of two brothers,’’ and leave them simply to be imagined ? When 
Hamlet exclaims, ‘‘ Look here upon this picture and on. that!” 
Shakespeare surely meant to imply that Hamlet was calling his 
mother’s attention to two actual pictures. Their absence un- 
doubtedly subtracts from the emphasis and realism of the scene. 
“Nevertheless, when we say that Mr. Irving is in this part weak, 
Wwe merely use a relative term. Nothing could be more natural, 
and, therefore, nothing more forcible than the start, and the sudden 
look of eerie astonishment that pales his face, and the awe-struck 
tone in his voice, when once again he beholds the apparition, and 
whispers, ‘‘a king of shreds and patches!’ Some fault is some. 
times found with Mr. Irving’s voice, and with his stage movements, 
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‘Confess there is some reason for this. His voice is a refined, a 

ar, and often a most touching voice; in the last respect Mr. 
Irving knows how to make it weep. But occasionally there creep 
in tones which almost sound affected, and not unfrequently we are 
sensible of a something of over-precision and studiedness, and of 
the want of perfect plasticity. Then, again, his motions might be 
more spontaneous; less of walking across the stage with those 
carefully-calculated strides. If Mr. Irving would only, like 
Coriolanus, allow ‘‘ whatsoever God that moves him to slyly creep 
into his human powers,’’ he would find that he would give him 
“graceful posture.” But, after all, mannerisms or inaptitudes, or 
whatever they may be of this kind are easily purged; and they can 
only prejudice impatient or superficial persons against the immense 
merit of Mr. Irving’s dramatic performances. Throughout his 
Hamlet he drops those pearls of wondrous beauty ; those thousand 
household words which are part of the wealth of the English 
people—in a way which shows how precious is the value which the 
actor himself attaches to them, and therefore in a way which con- 
vinces his audience that they are receiving ecstatic, profound, and 
healthy instruction. 

The next Shakesperian play which Mr. Irving selected as a 
study was “ Macbeth.’’ Regarded absolutely, his impersonation 
of “ great Glamis,”’ is a powerful piece of acting, but relatively to 
his Hamlet it is, we think, an inferior performance. It may be 
that on the whole Macbeth is even more difficult to represent sutis- 
factorily than Hamlet. Hamlet is more the passive dreamer, the 
profound mystic, for ever pondering upon the Gordian knots of 
human life, and seeking to unravel them, rather than the man of 
action ; and soalso is Macbeth. But then, too, Macbeth’s destiny 
forces him into the actual ; he is fated to be a practical participator 
in the fume and fury of life; he is a deep moralist, but he is like- 
wise a warrior who is almost incessantly in the thick of the fight. 
Now, such a character is rare, and must, of necessity have been 
composed of very complex elements ; hence the obvious difficulty of 
depicting each of its various and subtle shades with proportionate 
fidelity. Again, the principle on which Hamlet is founded is that 
of essential goodness, ever aspiring towards ideal perfection; the 
principle of Macbeth’s nature is that of unstable virtue impotent 
to resist the sudden development of evil circumstances. Probably, 
to draw the last character required more searching and difficult 
introspection of hidden mysteries in man’s heart than to draw the 
first; how much more difficult, therefore, to clothe that character 
with a living impersonation when drawn! This, at any rate, we 
may say of Mr. Irving, that of all those whom we have seen 
undertake the part, he is the one who seems to have a definite, 
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comprehensive, and united conception of the character he is por 
traying, and that he acts it out with unfaltering consistency from 
the beginning to the end. Whether that conception be right or 
wrong is, of course, matter of opinion. For ourselves we believe it 
to be a most true and intellectual one; but in any case we get a 
whole and united Macbeth, not a man of patchwork—as if the head 
of one man had been fixed on to the trunk ofanother. When Mr. 
Irving first comes upon the stage at the head of his army, he looks 
and acts as if he were indeed ‘‘ that Bellona’s bridegroom ’’ returning 
flushed and proud from a hard-won victory, with no thought in his 
heart but that of laying his conquests at his sovereign’s feet, and 
seeking his best reward in that sovereign’s gracious recognition 
and thanks, But from the moment of the apparition of those 
“wierd sisters’ a kind of fearful glamour seems to fall on him, 
which almost approaches to madness, a strange, supernatural 
eeriness, as of one quite unerved—distraught, yet never en- 
tirely the powerless prisoner of insanity. 

Henceforth, he glides through the rest of the drama as if he 
were under the influence of some evil and fatalistic dream. This 
is an interpretation for which there is every warrant in the play 
itself ; for the report about Macbeth before the final battle is that, 
**some say he is mad; others, that lesser hate him, do call it valiant 
fury ;”” clearly showing that he stood on the middle ground between 
actual madness and mere devilish daring. Mr. Irving’s demeanour 
on first meeting with the king is very happy and effective. Here 
truly may be observed the consummate art of the magician, 
Shakespeare. Had he drawn Duncan with anything about him of 
the tyrant, or even as a commonplace’ monarch, the crime of 
Macbeth and his terrible wife would not have appeared so hideous 
so hellish. But he has made him in all things “ the gracious 
Duncan ;’’ and in this first introduction of him all the goodness 
of his character shines forth. He sorrows even for the treacherous 
Cawdor: “he was a gentleman on whom I built an absolute 
trust.’’ Then, as soon as he meets his victorious friends, his nature 
seems to rush out in unbounded generosity. “ Signs of nobleness, 
like stars,’’ are “ to shine on all deservers ;” and his joys are so 
plenteous that, ‘‘ wanton in fulness, they seek to hide themselves 
in drops of sorrow.” Again, no less wonderful is the insight of 
Shakespeare in making Duncan’s murderer such a man as Macbeth. 
He must be no commonplace villain—heartless, course.minded, 
unscrupulous. Rather is he a man naturally tender, full ‘‘o’ the 
milk of human kindness,” a man with a warm heart and a sensitive 
brain. It is the very perception and appreciation of his victim’s 


merit and grace that makehim, but for the taunts of his wife, break 
off his fell purpose. 
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_ “This Duncan hath borne his faculties so meek,’’ he solilo- 

quises; and then with a touch of gratitude, he exclaims, “He 
hath honoured me of late.” How finely is this feeling about 
Duncan contrasted with that which he entertains towards Banquo, 
when he finds afterwards that his crime has only paved the way 
to make ‘‘ the seed of Banquo kings!’” For Duncan he has com. 
passion and regret; for Banquo nothing but hate and jealousy, 
“Under him,” he feels, ‘‘his genius is rebuked, as ’twas said 
Mark Antony’s was by Cesar; and then, in a paroxysm of rage 
and despair, he cries, ‘‘ For Banquo’s issue have I filed my mind; 
for them the gracious Duncan have I'murdered ; put rancours in the 
vessel of my peace only for them ; and mine eternal jewel given to 
the common enemy of man.”’ For getting rid of such a rival he 
has no shadow of compunction. Did ever analysis of the human 
heart go deeper than this? ‘Were ever its passions so tragically 
yet so faithfully unveiled? Mr. Irving’s delineation of this 
phase of the play is most masterly. The terrible significance of 
the assassination scene, he also, in conjunction with Miss 
Bateman, renders with consummate power; and few listen 
unmoved to the pathos of his voice as he is dragged off the stage, 
crying, “Wake Duncan with thy knocking. I would thou 
couldst.”” Perhaps in none of his plays has Shakespeare employed 
vivid contrast more frequently or with greater effect. Take, for 
instance, the pastoral peace, the heavenly stiliness, breathing 
nothing but beauty, and kindness, and trust, filled with nothing 
but images of happiness and joy which suffuses the scene before 
Macbeth’s castle, and contrast it with the black tragedy, lurid 
with the horrors of the pit, which is immediately to be enacted! 
“‘This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air nimbly and sweetly 
recommends itself unto our gentle senses!’’exclaims the all-loving, 
all.confiding Duncan, as he approaches ‘‘ the fatal battlements ” 
to his doom. And Banquo, gazing up at the eaves, replies— 


“This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet doth approve 
By his loved mansionry that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here ; no jutty, frieze, 
Or coign of vantage—but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle, 
Where they most breed and haunt I have observed 
The air is delicate.” 


Here, is a balmy innocence quite celestial placed side by side 
with terror-clad evil, the most infernal with a force and effect 
wholly unparalleled. De Quincey, in his celebrated commentary 
on that other great contrast of the hour of devilish darkness, and 
the returning kingdom of light and life, ushered in by the knocking 
at the gate, seems lost in admiration at the magic of Shakespeare's 
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art, and can only exclaim, ‘‘Oh, wondrous. poet!” Not the less, 

in contemplating this picture under the castle-walls, are we urged 
to cry, “Oh, wondrous poet!” Perhaps the most impressive 
part of Mr. Irving's impersonation is his conversation with Lady 
Macbeth, after Banquo’s ghost has appeared, and the guests have 
risen in confusion from the banquet. All the intrinsic melancholy, 
the almost supernatural sadness of the scene he brings out with 
admirable delicacy ; and no co-operation could be more perfect than 
that of Miss Bateman. It is worth noticing how Shakespeare 
makes circumstance play a powerful part in modifying, respectively, 
the characters of Macbeth and his wife. Before the murder of 
Duncan, Lady Macbeth is the most masculine and resolute of the 
two; without her it would probably never have been perpetrated. 
But, the deed once done, it seems, so to speak, to. have sobered her. 
The project to murder Banquo astonishes—nay, almost alarms 
her; nor is it from her that the notion of massacring Macduff’s 
family proceeds: She seems to have had enough of blood ; one 
‘damned spot”’ on that little hand which “all the perfumes of 
Arabia”’ will never sweeten, “‘is surely enough.’’ On the contrary, 
Macbeth, from being the ambitious, but faltering and half-com- 
punctious aspirant, changes into the unscrupulous and bloody. ’ 
tyrant. No life shall be spared which subjects him “ to eat his bread 

in fear,’’ and to ‘‘ those terrible dreams which shake him nightly.” 

“T am in blood 
Stepp’d in so far, that should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er.” 

As he discovers bit by bit that all his plans and actions turn 
out in the end to be but amongst those ‘‘ bloody instructions which 
return to plague the inventor ;” as he finds that the weird sisters 
have.been “ paltering with him in.a double sense—keeping the 
word of promise to the ear, but breaking it to the hope’’—he 
waxes more and more desperate, until at length, his frenzy reaching 
its climax, he feels that he is ‘‘ tied to a stake,’’ and that, “ bear. 
like, he must run thecourse.’’ No actor who did notspresent to us 
this subtle continuity of development in Shakespeare’s creation 
could be said to have adequately grasped the character. But, to 
our thinking, Mr. Irving has done so most successfully; certainly 
no other modern actor whom we have seen seemed to us to have 
acquired such a sustained mastery over his part. It is probable. 
that, in spite of his crimes, Shakespeare intended that we should 

. half pity Macbeth. He has, therefore, not given us a picture of a 
bad man furnished with merely animal cravings; he lifts the 
curtain on the intellectual and spiritual side of his creation, and 
shows us how powerful the workings, how deep and appalling the 
tnmults, that are ever surging there. It is this profound vision we 
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into the deeper mysteries of psychology that touches the heart 
oh With compassion as Macbeth murmurs, looking wistfully into the 


peacful tomb : 


“ 





. + Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well,— 
Treason has done his worst; nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can hurt him further.” 


What a wail of hopeless anguish is here! How frightfully 

vivid does the contrast seem to the unhappy man between the 

unrest of his own guilty soul, and the eternal calm of 

him whom he has “sent to peace!’’ Not less appealing to our 
pity is that heartrending cry of regret— 


2 - . My way of life 
Is fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I need not look to have; but in their stead 


Curses, not loud, but deep, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not.” 


Macbeth’s is a nature tremulous to the beauties and sweet 
innocencies of life; these must never be enjoyed; this makes his 
hell the more hellish. These phases, too, Mr. Irving perceives and 
expressively portrays. We have one word to say with respect to 
the way in which, using the customary phrase, the play is put upon 
the stage. We believe it was done under Mr. Irving’s personal 
superintendence. This was well, because in his arrangements and 
dispositions he never in any instance damages the delicate poetry 
of the play,:2 crime which one who had not imbibed its spirit would 
inevitably commit. The supernatural agencies are all that could 
be wished; the witches look really weird, and they dance to an 
invisible and weird music; the pit of Acheron is most infernal. 
Mr. Irving was wise to raise the curtain on a mass of darkness, and 
to let the flashes of lightning show us “the weird sisters” at 
intervals amid the crashing of the thunder. No spectacle could 
be more sublime. Miss Bateman, we have said, supports Mr. 
Irving admirably. She possesses, what no perfect Lady Macbeth, 
can be without—immense facial expression. She hesistltity looks 
the part. Moreover, there is a grace and dignity about her 
manner and movements, which, when the covetted crown has 
been obtained, render her “every inch a queen.”” When we first 
saw her we thought her reading of the Thane’s letter was too much 
in the mere sing-song, stagey style ; but since she has returned to 
the Lyceum, with all the advantages of an industrious and success- 
ful practice of the part in various quarters of the kingdom, the 









improvement is abundantly manifest. Mr. Swinburne’s Macduff 
js vigorous without being extravagant, and his pathos, when his 
o’er-fraught heart’? has to be wrung with the news that “ all 
his pretty chickens and their dam ” have been slaughtered at “ one 
fell swoop,” is very sincere. One of the greatest difficulties, indeed, 
in representing a play of Shakespeare on the stage is to bring 

ther a cast no one member of which shall destroy the harmony 
of the general effect; and this is a feat which, we are bound to 
say, has been accomplished with singular success in the present 
representation of Macbeth at the Lyceum. 


MaTTHEW SETON. 





MARY. 
Translated from Alfred de Musset’s “ Marie,” 


Where’er a flower—Spring’s lovely bride 
Within some wood droops down in death, 
She greets the faintest zephyr’s breath 

With smiles of strange mysterious pride. 


Her frail fresh stem—a slender wire 
Feeling its chalice ope to heaven, 
E’en its roots is almost driven 

With thrills of joy, a fond desire. 


Thus, when the muse of Marie sips 
Enchanted words from Mary’s lips, 

Her soul gleams in her dark-blue eyes : 
And then celestial love and light, 
Shed o’re that soul their halo bright, 

And trembling bear it through the skies ! 


Ceci. MAXwELL LyTE, 











Agamemnon. 


AGAMEMNON. 


I, 


Owe there was glorious, 
Mighty, victorious, 
In the elder states, 
When the old was young, 
The dawns among, 
And the ancient stories were yet unsung, 
While the sun-light glowed on the lion-kept gates. 


Ge ee he 


He had won renown, 
He triumphed down 
In the people’s sight, 
With shouting strong, 
And a wealth of song, 
With clash of cymbal and piping long, 
But black with fierce tempest arose the night. 


Il. 


They gave him glory, 

They told his story, 
Over the breadth of the years to be; 

And the light of his name 

To the distance came, 
As shines on the ocean a fair red flame, 
From some tall old headland above the sea. 
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And from the rust, 
In a realm of dust, 
Comes a gleam of weapon, a sheen of gold, 
From the far-off past, 
Revealed at last, 
Saved from the thunder and trumpet blast, 
Remnant of glory and wealth untold. 


See eo’ oo’ 
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By the Author of “ Not all Fiction,” “ Whilst the Snowflakes Fell,” ete. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MR. HARCOURT HAS HEARD FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Frep coming home! This was the paramount reflection, the one 
tangible idea in Cecile’s brain during her transit to Dublin next 
day. It seemed written all round the railway carriage, expressed 
in the passengers’ facés, It even shut out her late fears and 
anxieties respecting Frank. Nay, to any observations addressed 
her by Mr. Lindores, she had to check herself from vouchsafing in 
irrelevant reply the mentally absorbing news. Perhaps, however, 
the latter gentleman was indifferent to her absent manner; perhaps 
he rather liked a silent travelling companion, and was sorry when 
the train, with unwonted punctuality, reached its destination only 
twenty minutes after time. 

‘Ts your Grandmamma to send for you, or shall I call a cab?’ 
were the first words that actually and sensibly entered Cecile’s 
comprehension, as the stoppage, opening of doors, and clamour of 
porters, proclaimed the journey ended. 

“*T don’t know. Oh, there is uncle!’’ as Mr. Macnamara came 
deliberately along the platform, peering into all the carriages. 

**Good! here you are!’’ he said, on finding his investigation 
rewarded. ‘‘ How do, Lindores? Thanks for depositing this live 
baggage safely. Glad to see you have less than a dozen band. 
boxes, Cecy. I have a vehicle waiting. Come along.” And 
taking her hand he hurried her through the crowd and placed her 
inacab. ‘Tired?’ he asked, as the driver proceeded on his 
jolting way. ee 

‘Not at all. How is Grandmamma ?”’ 

“‘Countrified that sounds. How is somebody or other, un- 
failingly queries the rustic. Gran’ is pretty well. Now, keep up 
your spirits, like a good child. You know,’’ he hesitated, ‘‘ we 
are asad house at present. For Grandmamma’s sake, you will 
try——"” 

‘Oh, yes !’’ returned Cecy, feeling suddenly disgusted with ber 
late unseemly gladness, yet. scarcely comprehending Uncle Oliver’s 


bewailment over an event which he had anticipated months ago 
) 
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with no sorrow at all. “Is Grandmamma suffering from her leg 
again ?”’ she inquired. 

“‘No, no?’ and he was silent till the cab stopped at the 
old lodging in Mount Street. 

Cecile entered rather nervously, and ran upstairs to the sitting. 
room, where she found Mrs. Macnamara lookmg much as usual, 
The dim mourning she ordinarily wore, for her own special Mac. 
namara, deceased, not being as yet even deepened for the more 
recent family affliction. She greeted Cecile, however, much more 
affectionately than was her wont adding, in soft tones for her— 

“Take off your hat, and come down quickly. Dinner is 
ready.” 

Cecy obeyed, and during the entire dinner-time kept secretly 
wondering over the heretofore unparalleled kindly speech and 
manner of both her relatives towards her. Were they really glad 
to see her ; really beginning to care for her, after all? And her 
own heart, only too sensitive to affection, responded in quick, 
eager happiness. 

Tn the evening, Grandmamma actually called her to sit close 
to herself beside the drawing-room fire, and after recounting some 
of her shopping experiences, began commenting quite sympatheti- 
cally on Crofton’s death. 

_ ** Frances appears to feel it very much. It may be partly talk 
with her, but she was—in spite of her oddities—attached to the 
poor fellow, and attended him untiringly during his last illness.” 

‘Cecy again reproached herself for her heartlessness in the 

























** Poor Frances! I am sure she does feel it. Death is such a 
terrible thing!” she said, her thoughts reverting to the terrible 
form of it so nearly realised the night but one previously. 

“Yes, terrible! But it enters—it must sooner or later enter 
everywhere—and Frances, though grieved, is resigned. Tell me, 
Cecile, could you bear it as well, if—’’ 

‘* If what ?’’ A sudden wakening from dreamland ; a sudden 
cloud dimming the sunny mental sky. 

“Tf, for instance, it were an only brother ?”’ 

“Only brother? What can you mean?’ She paused, she 
could not frame the question—the horrible question—that was, 
nevertheless, asked in her terror-stricken face. 

“Mr. Lees Harcourt has heard from Australia. Frank had 
left his farm, or whatever it is, for some reason I don’t know, and 
wandering through the bush in the intense heat got a sunstroke, 
and is——’’ very ill, she was about to say, by way of breaking the 

news, but stopped, for the little figure at her feet fell suddenly 
against the ottoman as if crushed by a heavy blow. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
‘¢y SHALL MAKE IT MY BUSINESS.” 


Unote OLIVER and Mr. Lindores are closeted together in the 
private study of the latter. 

“‘T blame myself partly for it. Yes, I do,’’ Mr. Macnamara is 
saying, in not a bit his usual acrimonious tone ; ‘‘ but knowing the 
boy came of a family that had not, and could not have, common 
sense, I wanted him to acquire it, as I did myself, by roughing. I 
wanted him to find his level far away from a country humbugged 
by social pride, and earn something as I did; and, there—” . 

‘But this report of his death is not quite authenticated. He 
may turn up yet,’ suggests Mr. Lindores. 

‘*T am not very rich,” said Uncle Oliver (though the truth of 
that statement some would doubt), ‘‘ you know I am not very rich, 
Lindores, but I would give what I could to find out all about the 
matter.. Somehow I cannot disentangle from my mind that that 
half savage, Lees Harcourt, knows either more or less on the subject 
than he pretends. Frank was about settling on his farm when he 
wrote last, and in good, hopeful spirits. But very soon, it seems, 
he quarelled with the overseer, was dismissed, wandered into the 
bush, and—died.” 

“It is strange, Mr. Harcourt being so cognisant of your 
nephew’s wanderings and death after leaving his service! It is 
not common to take an interest in the fate of a dismissed employe, 
no matter to what rank he belongs. But yet for what reason 
could any one make up such a story? Were you or Mrs, Mac. 
namara shown the written account ?”’ 

“No; it was that silly young Mrs. Harcourt met and told my 
sister, in her frippery way; not, of course, caring a pin one way 
orthe other. Then I went (though I hated the sight of him) 
and interviewed Harcourt. Dogged, and sullen as usual, he just 
stuck to the facts. Dismissal from his place!—sunstroke!— 
“aa and then more than five months without hearing from 

“Yes; that is unhopeful, certainly. But, still feeling himself 
under a ban and thrown out of employment, he may not have 
been able or willing to write.’’ 

~ Tf I thought the young scoundrel were alive and didn’t let 
usknow! If it was only his foolish pride caused the quarrel,”’ 
stormed Uncle Oliver, in sudden wrath. Then, subdued the next 
moment, he sighed afresh. 

“T have friends residing in Melbourne,’’ said Mr, Lindores, 
alter a pause ; “‘ a long way from Mr. Harcourt’s station, I know, 
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but still they might | make inquiries, and ascertain more fully the 
truth of this report.” 

‘They micht ; and in case he be only lost, find some clue to 
his recovery. Though I can hardly entertain such a belief; cap 

ou ?”’ 

, “* Hope is the strongest sentimeut I can bring to the case; but 
if you allow me, I shall make it my business, duty, privilege, to 
endeavour to clear up this mystery, and of the sad story learn the 
truth, whether that latter be more pleasant or even more painful 
than we at present surmise.” 

“Yes, if even more painful, it is better to know the iruth,” 

Uncle Oliver, sadly; ‘‘ when will you be able to com. 
municate with these Australian friends of yours, Lindores ?”’ 

‘“*T can telegraph at once and order advertisements, everything 
to be put in requisition, which may make the investigation com. 
plete and satisfactory. You have the necessary address at least.” 

“Yes, that is forthcoming. Your suggéstions make me a 
little sanguine, Lindores. But we have a weary long work of 
discovery before us, I fear. Remember, if I die meanwhile—and 
we Macnamaras are prone to sudden exits—I depend on you to 
have the search for Frank De Burgh continued till either the fact 
of his death or life be decidedly ascertained.” 

“‘T shall make it my business,”’ repeated Mr. Lindores empha. 
tically; “did Miss De Burgh or any one write on chance to 
Australia since this news came ?”’ he added. 

**No; where was the use. We can count no friends in 
Australia; and, by-the-bye, neither you nor I must mention a 
syllable of our present hopes or intentions to Cecile. The idea 
would only set ber nerves on the rack of suspense and torture. 
Poor child! she bears the thing so far very quietl y—stupid] y—as 


if she did not balf re: alise =" 


Realise it! We take a long time to realise what does not 
happen under our own eyes. Cecy knew, but she hardly felt the 
speciality of the blow which had fallen upon her. A consciousness 
that she had lost something never left her, but what it was she 
had often to think in order to remember exactly. She never cried 
during all those dreary days of her stay in town, but preserved 
involuntarily the same nervous, troubled, yet almost calm 
demeanour which had settled on her after the first shock. In a 
dreamy way she even shopped with Grandmamma, and walked 
under Uncle Oliver's protection. Once, during a morning pro- 
menade with the latter, when, unmindful of the crossing, she had 
to be held back from stepping right before an advancing ¢ carriage, & 
gentleman passed—it was Mr, Lees Harcourt. 
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ferribly’ cut up; and she, deserves it!” was his amiable | 

reflection, as resisting -his first impulse to lift his hat, he stared 
full into the pale, altered face—into the large, sad eyes, he had 
onte tried to match with flowers—and strode on. | 

‘Bewildered, electrified by his sudden appearance, recalling his 
last conversation—all, all that had happened since, Cecy stood 
. She did not notice his cut, nor remember whether, con- 
sidering the late ‘coolness, she ought, or ought not to have bowed, | 
She was only conscious of the unexpected presence, and had she 
not felt tongue-tied, she would have abruptly spoken. out the 
petition of her heart—to be allowed to ‘‘ see—read for berself, the 
letter!” But the crowd intervened. The momentary chance 
eluded her, Uncle Oliver, who had not perceived the rencontre, 
was hurrying her on again; and, disappointed and weary, she 
returned home. 

At, home she found Grandmamma entertuining visitors, in the 
shape of Aunt Power and Mabel. The latter seemed more 
vivacious, loquacious than ever, and invested with the delightful 
ait of being a benefit and an ornament to society at large. She 
kissed Cecy with many kisses. 

~“*Tam so sorry for you, ma chere,”’ she said, lightly, “‘ and 
poor Crofton, too ; but misfortunes never come singly. However— 
and she regarded her cousin keenly—‘‘ Fred is coming home directly 
toenact the ‘Head of the Family’ en regle. Won't that be 
charming %’’ 

“Yes,” assented Cecy, listlessly. All the little fount of joy 
which ‘had welled up so sparklingly at the first idea of Fred’s 
return had been as suddenly dried up—stagnated, 

‘‘T have been quite sick writing condolence letters,’’ pursued 
Mab; “horrid bosh, and the Macs are so particular! I wish you 
could see Fan’s answer to Mamma’s epistle.. Ready-made grief, I 
call it; utter humbug; for nobody could regret such a chronic 
bother as Crofton.”’ 

“Frances was fond of him, and took such care of him.”’ 

“Oh, perfection of course, is Frances; nothing less. I am 
very glad I shall not have to wear mourning longer than six 
weeks, though it is really becoming to me. Perhaps it is to 
please Frances you are in such deep weeds. Qh, no; I forgot. I 
am very sorry, Cecy ; but then I knew him so little.”’ 

“ Please, don’t say anything more-about it. You do not know 
what I am feeling—how my heart aches, and aches, all day.” 

Mabel, never imagining she had herself anything personally to 
say to her cousin’s aching heart, never once considering that she 
had, in fact, with her own mischievous words, sown the sharp 


mustard.seed which had grown into a shadowy tree of evil over her 
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_ cousin’s head—was now repentant after a fashion ; and to atone 
for her thoughtlessness, kissed and embraced Cecy over and over 


**T shall be in the country soon,’’ she said, after a short 
silence ; “ Mrs. Harcourt has asked me. Does she come often to 
see you ?”” 

**Oh, never; we are not good friends, though why I cannot 
quite understand. Just now we met Mr. Lees Harcourt in the 
street,”’ she added, as if half to herself. 

** And were speaking to him ?”’ 

** No.” 

Mab looked relieved, and her heart ceased its little anxious 
flutter. 

“They are very gay in town,” she explained, ‘‘ and Mrs. Har. 
court says she will have a more lively summer at The Abbey than 
even last was. Her sister is to be with her and a lot of English 
people are coming over. I am on the cards, of course. Won't it 
be splendid, Cecy ?”’ 

“Splendid vista, indeed, of butterflies’ balls and grasshoppers’ 
feasts |” interposed Uncle Oliver, savagely ; ‘‘ grasshoppers, how. 
ever, are not paying stock to have browsing on one’s herbage and 
eating the fat of one’s land. Short work they make of a man’s 
substance, returning neither thanks nor profit.”’ 

** Well, a short life and a merry one for me,’’ retorted Mab; 
“‘if I had money enough I'd spend it precisely as Mrs, Harcourt 
does. Balls and parties ad lib. Such are my sentiments, Uncle,” 
and she viewed with rather a wry countenance the reflection of her 
black garnitured, head in the mantelpiece glass, as she and her 
mother left the room. 

“Those Harcourts have turned upside-down any infinitesimal 
amount of brains that Power girl ever possessed,”” pronounced 
Uncle Oliver, with a saturnine smile. 

“TI trust Fred will have sense enough not to emulate the 
Harcourt style of living,” said Grandmamma. ‘‘ He is extra- 
vagant enough as it is.’’ 

“ Might as well try to stop Mount Vesuvius in an irruption as 
Fred Macnamara at any act of folly,’’ was the hopeful rejoinder. 



























CHAPTER XX. 
FRED.—ENCORE! 


Wirn the last days of June arrived in Ireland, Fred, henceforth 
to be known to the world as The Macnamara. 


A splendid head of the Sept he promised to be. Profuse, hos- 
pituble, regardless of expense, as became a real Irish gentleman. 
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Sevebvent at his rather gloomy ancestral home of Derrycarne he 
determined (despite his brother’s comparatively recent demise) to 
te with some festivity. A ball to the gentry would have 
been most after the desire of his soul, but in the face of propriety, 
mourning, form, so to fly he dared not. A dinner to the tenantry 
next suggested itself. He had heard the latter meant presenting 
their new landlord with an address of welcome ; and though enter- 
ining them would be less pleasure than the dance, still it might 
involve more glory ; for, of course, it should be his duty to make 
the affair a public benefit, and the beginning of acquaintanceship 
in a quiet way with all his county neighbours, gentle and simple. 

** At any kind of rural /ete there are always ‘ quality ’ to look 
on and enjoy the fun,” he said, thinking he would not for anything 
let his answer to the address, his diction, his elocution, be lost on 
the desert air of simple agricultural capacity. ‘‘ I believe we are 
distantly related to .every old family within a hundred miles; 80, 
as cousins, I shall invite and lunch them all. Am I not right, 
Lindores ¢”’ 

‘That was quite a matter of private judgment,’’ Mr. Lindores 
replied, feeling rather the reverse of admiring appreciation for this 
munificently inclined Macnamara. 

“ And my private judgment assures me itis a positive duty. 
We shall have immense feeds upstairs and downstairs. Oxen and 
sheep shall be slain indiscrimiuately. Tar—no beer-barrels ad lib. 
ordered, besides gallons of the beverage indigenous to the soil. I 
should like awfully to have genuine putcheen. Would such be 
unlawful—im possibile ?’’ 

** Quite.”’ 

‘“* Dreadfully undiffuse mode you have of treating a subject. 
But’to the point,’ quoth Fred, in too much elation of soul at 
finding himself the head of his august family to be annoyed. 
“Brevity is the soul of wit, my dear Lindores. Have you any 
further small remark to make ¢”’ 

**Only that I would recommend doing things on a smaller 
scale than indiscriminate slaughter and ad lib. drinking. Such 
should——’’ weet: 

“ My goodness, Lindores ! would you have me begin shabbily ?”” 
interrupted Fred, hotly. “ No, thy friend ; poor Crofton’s ill-health 
obliged him to follow the smaller scale : but I mean to enjoy life, 


and at the same time do my part properly as becomes the repre- 
sentative of an old name and old family.”’ 


And quite oblivious of time having much dimmed the old name 

and reduced the old property, which, besides other incumbrances, 
owed Mr. Lindores two thousand pounds, Fred, in all the conscious 
dignity of his new position, walked on air back from the Agency 
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Office to his (delicious thought) town residence in Rutland Square, 
Giddily exultant as a schoolboy over an approaching holiday, he 
ran up to the drawing-room to communicate to his sister his 
liberal and hospitable intentions. 

“*T have just been down with that densest of dense mortals, 
Lindores,” he began, as he threw himself on an ottoman; ‘‘ and 
after much exhaustive talking, succeeded in leaving him dumbly 
persuaded of the necessity of carrying out the apostolic precept, 
‘Use hospitality one to another without grudging.’ In due 
observance of which I have arranged a vast spread for the tenantry, 
‘to happen,’ as the Yankees say, the day following my arrival at 
Derrycarne.”’ 

Frances looked up from her writing. Engaged as usual upon 
some inky arrangement, she had carried her MSS into the back 
drawing-room,ias her study was undergoing painting. She was 
attired in the properest purchasable amount of crape, jet, and 
beads, which ériste frame increased the natural, severity of her 





**I hope, dear Fred, you do not intend any gaiety %”’ 

'“ Gaiety? Bosh! Is there any gaiety in feeding the hungry, 
in administering meat to a man who habitually dines on ‘ point.’ 
It’s an affair of pure charity, so bury your scruples; for, as the 
mother of course couldn’t be equal to it, you must come down and 
do the lady of the manor for me.’’ 

Fan’s brow cleared. Dim, delightful visions of penny readings, 
whereat she would astonish the natives; model schools, wherein 
she would train young, wild, uncultured capacity,‘and nail it firmly 
against the supporting wall of her own strong intellect, rose before 
her mind’s eye. 

‘*T shall always be quite happy to assist you. But what part 
does a lady of the manor take in a tenantry dinner ?” 

**That developes itself according to circumstances,’ replied 
Fred oracularly, having himself uo definite idea on the subject. 
“ But beside the tenantry there will of course be the Jointure- 
House people, and one or two other friends, to whom you can 
play hostess. Lily will help you. She wants the country air to 
revive her bloom after an African winter.”’ 

“‘Oh, I did hate Algeria!” says Lily, with emphasis. “It 
almost ruined my complexion. I have not looked into a glass 
with patience since that horrid African sun burnt me to a complete 
cinder. What Fan can have to write in those bothering manu- 
scripts about Algiers, except that it is the most tanning place in 
the world, I cannot imagine.”’ 

“No; is Algiers the present theme of Fan’s discourse ?” 
laughed Fred, starting up and glancing over his sister's shoulder 
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onto the voluminous sheets, bearing the title Cig | 
alliterative, Fan thought it), ‘‘ A Sunny Sojourn; or, re We 
went last Winter.” 

“Thoroughly ambiguous, womanish title,’’ pronounced Fred, 
unhesitatingly ; “‘ who could ever guess from the name that the 
article contained one word about Algiers? J shall get up a rival 
: ion, and style it ‘ Sighs and Simpers in St. Petersburgh ; or, 

ivers in Siberia.’ By a Sufferer.’’ ; 
-*Siberia isn’t in European Russia?’’ suddenly corrected Clara, 
the youngest ‘sister, who being still in the schoolroom felt com- 
tin the small rudimentary branches of knowledge that 
advanced minds forget ; “so you could not have suffered, Fred, as 

you were not there.”’ | 

Fred frowned. 

**Meddlesome infant, hold your peace. Just as if Thomson 
or any other easy-chair geographer could know better than an 
individual making his observations on the spot. I am sure it was to 
Siberia we went one day ona picnic. No other place could have 
been so cold; and it was on that occasion I suffered from the 
shivers. I shall not ask you to Derrycarne, Clara, till you learn 
better manners.”’ 

‘I don’t care to go. I prefer staying with mamma,” answered 
nonchalant Miss Clara. 

**I wonder what mischief Queen Mab is effecting down at that 
parvenu’s—what’s his name?—who married Vigogne’s sister!” 
pursued Fred, vaguely. 

“Harcourt !”’ supplied Lily, who made it her study to be 
thoroughly versed in everything and everybody stirring the fashion- 
able world. 

** And poor little Cecy? (Fred’s voice grows softer.) Isn’t 
there some horrid mysterious story about her brother in the bush? 
‘Brother in the bush !’—by-the-bye, Fan, wouldn’t that be a grand 
alliterative title. Sensational, too ?’’ 

‘Fan deigned no answer. Lily vouchsafed a faint smile, and 
from her own inward suggestions continued the conversation. 

“Brother and bush remind me of Beggar’s Bush. Charlie 
Dacre’s regiment is quartered there just now, and will give a dance 
next week. ‘Such a pity we can’t go. How long must a person 
be in mourning before it is proper to go out ?—I mean, in the kind ' 
of grief we’re in?” lisps Lily prettily, as she runs her white fingers, 
in still prettier contrast, through the heavily-beaded jet chain that 
falls in triple folds over her corsage. 

“ Six months at least !’’ pronounces Frances dogmatically. 
“ And three are over !"’ addends Lily, cheerfully ; “ but (sighing) 
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I suppose it will be impossible for us to be really gay in the 
country during the summer—the whole summer ?”’ 

ag People go to the country for fresh air, refreshment, relaxation 
| from gaiety,’’ responds Frances, solemnly. 

**Oh, don’t preach. You may look on the country in that 
light, but Iam not oe cae enough (and I am glad I’m not) to need 
retirement, or fresh air, or relaxation. I am only a butterfly, but I 
should hate to be a bee. I think life was given us for enjoyment, 
and I mean to enjoy it—to live it. Am I right, Fred?’ 

6é 
once,’ ’’ quoted Fred, as he took bis hat, and proceeded forth to 
inhale the fresh air of the park. 

“We live but once!’”’ The Gallic aphorism was very familiar 
to Fan’s ears, yet it echoes strangely now. Was existence merely 
the gift of sensation and reflection, which death should alike 
annihilate, no matter how unlike the gift had been used or abused 
by different individuals; and was living a life making it as 
artificial and frivolous, as Lily’s ideas suggested, or was she herself 
acting more genuinely—worthbily—unselfishly—reading, scribbling, 
dressing in the properest medium of form and fashion? If it were 
for once only, however, itdid not matter much. 'o please oneself 
to be happy according to one’s capacity—was, consequently, the 
sole necessary aim. But if not. If, after all, our sometimes in- 
voluntary, vainly-repressed inner spiritual aspirations—strivings 
towards something higher, better, nobler than present conscious. 
ness embraces—be the most real part of us, and that this life 
forms but the short prelude to the grand march of immortality ?”’ 

Frances disavowed any too broad tendencies, but her brain had 
got so bewildered amongst Strauss, and Kant, and Schelling, and 

Schleiermacher, and the German school generally, that she was not 
quite sure what she believed. Besides, when mapping out this 
day’s work, she had not included, or even allowed, five minutes 
for metaphysical and theological speculation. So she returned to 
her manuscript, and spent the remainder of the afternoon tran- 
scribing from the best authorities what everybody learns, and 
nobody remembers or cares to relearn, viz., the latitude, longitude, 
temperature, population, ethnology, and geology of Algiers, which 
information she considered a suitable introduction to her own 


personal experience of the land whither she had gone last winter. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
HAPPIEST OF HAPPY THOUGHTS. 


Axt due acclamation and welcome on the part of the tenantry 


greeted the new Macnamara’s arrival at Derrycarne. A triumphal 


Indisputably right. I mean to do likewise; we ‘live but 
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arch of rude construction spanned the entrance.gate, having “ Cead 
Mille faillthe,”’ in still ruder letters, very inartistically woven 

: the wreathing branches. Whisky abounded. Dipt 
candles flickered in the cabin windows, and bonfires blazed on all 
the hills. It was understood, moreover, that half-a.dozen of the 
most ardent and tipsy well-wishers had designed to unyoke the 
horses and draw home the carriage containing his honor and the 
: ladies. Altogether, it was a demonstration quite be- 

shadowing that awarded the Harcourts, as Grandmamma proudly 
observed—the clannish association of blood domineering over her 
personal jealousy that the hero of her homage was her cousin—not 
her son. 

** Much ado about nothing !”’ growled Uncle Oliver. He was 
more consistent (being a man) than his sister, and had established 
himself in a chair with bis back to the window to avoid the sight 
of the illuminations. ‘‘Cecy, is it to warm yourself this July 
evening, you keep staring so intently at those foolish fires,” 

“*] like looking at them, Uncle ’’—returns Cecy, as, with an 
interest she has not given anything for months, she watches the 
bright, evanescent flames that are lighting up the country—a rift 
in her cloud of sorrow—a star in the blank of desolation—a 
harbinger of redawning happiness, love, sympathy, they seem to her 
silly young bewitched vision—sympathy ! Yes, that is what she at 
present craves most of all—Grandmamma, and Uncle Oliver, 
especially the latter, are sorry for her she is sure, but then, they 
never say so. Their way is apparently to let the dead past bury 
its dead—and possibly to some natures this way may be accept. 
able; but most people suffering pain or loss appreciate expressed 
pity, and Cecy was no heroine, no grand exception to a common 
tule; she-was like most people, and longed and yearned for the 
words of condolence which, from mistaken kindness, she had been 
hitherto unaccorded, but which her foolish, deceptive heart assured 
her she should receive now. She had not, of course, as yet seen 
Fred since his return to Ireland. The first meeting of the cousins 
was to take place to-morrow amidst the crowd attendant on the 
‘Tenantry Dinner and Address.’ She had shrunk horribly from 
the idea at the beginning; but Grandmamma had decreed testily, 
“Cecile must go to this family festivity.’ Cecy’s own mental 
reflection added, ‘ The Festivity is for Fred.’ That last considera. 
tion would have reconciled her to anything, and made her quite 
ready to accompany Uncle Oliver, who was, indeed, sacrificing his 
own inclinations for the sake of amusing her, as, otherwise, he 
would have lent neither his countenance nor presence to the 
“Orgies,"’ as Mick classically termed the banquetting, provided 
in honour of, and at the expense of, the new master of Derrycarne, 
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And its best and brightest looked Derrycarne next day, the 
dark, heavy woods, so sombre at other times, forming a rich con. 
background, for the line of snowy tenting beneath which 
was eqeend the feast, to be partaken of after the presentation of 
an “* Address ” ostensibly emanating from the tenantry, but in 
reality. the joint private composition of Mr. Winter, Father Yorke, 
and Mr, Dionysius Rourke, and which set forth the usual amount of 
mingled feelings and mangled English characteristic of that branch 
of literature. 

Mr. Macnamara and Cecile arrived just as this choice produc. 
tion was being read, on a sort of dais, erected temporarily outside 
the drawing-room windows. Fred looking graceful, dégagé as ever, 
stood at one end, and at the other grouped the deputation, headed 
by Me. Dionysius, who as largest leaseholder on the estate, had 
devolved on himself the task of acting public medium of public 
sentiment, and delivering, with due force and expression, his own 
special little platitudes. How Cecy’s heart beat, as she again 
beheld Fred! “ Was he quite, altogether unchanged ?’’ she kept con- 
fusedly querying of herself, instead of listening to Mr. Rourke’s 
eloquence, till that gentlemen’s cadences finally terminated, 
and the voice so well remembered sounded in answer. A rather 
verbose, elaborate, beyond-general-comprebension, reply was Fred's ; 
but his charm of manner, voice, and intonation won for him as 
ringing applause as if his matter had been equally intelligible 
and appreciated. A good many of the local gentry were of course 
present, and amongst them he moved with an air familiar, 
friendly, slightly patronising, albeit personally unacquainted with 
the majority. What mattered that? He was the Macnamara, 
representative of the ‘ bluest blood’ the oldest, (if not the biggest) 
property in the county, and therefore entitled to take the 
precedence, an! domineer, in his own graceful way, as much as he 
pleased. ‘the gentry, to say the truth, received him very well, 
although the Honourable May’s shoulders had been a little 
derisively shrugged during the enunciation of parts of the address. 
Throughout the answer, however, she had smiled a well-bred, 
well-feigned interest. She sat rather near Cecy, and extended 
her hand forgivingly—for what its recipient was still puzzled to 
solve, as she accepted it, with an involuntary chilly and short 
pressure. Mr. Harcourt, had not, of course, chosen to put in an 
appearance ; but Mr. Lees, lovking morose, sullen, and out of his 
element, as usual, represented his brother. He glanced savagely at 
Cecile, and then, without noticing her bow, turned and commenced 
talking to Mabel, who gorgeous and radiant as ‘ art’ could make 


her, received with open triumph the rare though rather boring 
attentions of the millionaire. 
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-. Besides the Harcourts, the company included the O’Neills, 
Martins, and a host of etcetera gentry of the Rourke stamp; so 

Frances had abundant field for the development of whatever ‘* lady 

of the manor” capacity she possessed, and she did her part with 

discretion, even relaxing into as much general affability as her | 
cold nature, sense of propriety, and ‘mourning,’ would permit. 

Lily looked vain and lovely, thoroughly appreciating and enjoying 

the notice and admiration her prettiness, her softness, her simpli- 

city excited. She was glad to see everybody, beamed on every- 

body, became intimate with everybody on the spot. She told Mr, 

Lees Harcourt that he was a ‘ Caliban,’ with such fresh innocence, 

that he had not the heart to be angry, although he had never 

before heard of ‘Caliban,’ and the name suggested to him 
‘cannibal.’ But especially did the young beauty beam upon, 

‘and captivate the youngest of Mrs. Harcourt’s younger brothers, 

the honourable and penniless Oswald Vigogne, who lately ‘ missed’ 

for the Guards, and has since been on the ‘look-out’ for a nice 
appointment, requiring a born gentleman and no brains; he has 
not, however, found such yet, so is constrained to exist for the 
present on ‘ expectations,’ and his friends. 

Cecile was very warmly received by Frances and Lily, and 
after speaking to them was standing a little apart from the 
platform, when two hands laid themselves lightly on her shoulders, 
and she looked up, to meet Fred’s eyes with the old light shining 
in them, the old smile playing round his lips. 

“ Naughty, shy, Cecy !—Never came forward to weleoome me— 
never said she was glad to see me.”’ 

_ ‘*Glad!’? she can say no more, but her heart beats almost 
audibly, and her delighted face is answer, excuse, welcome in one, 

“ Yes, 1 believe you are glad.’’ He goes on looking at her. 
“But how pale and thin you have got—it is that horrid black ! 
Why did you put it on to-day ?” ° 

Cecy’s heart throbbed slower. Was this the sympathy she 
had anticipated? She wassilent, whilst Fred recollecting himself, 
added hastily in a softer tone—“ I know all about Australia, and 
I must have a long talk with you concerning it and otlier' matters, 
little one ; but not now—I eannot delay an additional second just 
now.”” oH 

And he departed in the direction of the marquee, where dinner 
was now announced ready, and the humbler guests stood respect- 
fully awaiting their landlord, who, assisted by a few other gentle- 
men, was to preside at the board. So soon as the eating process 
terminated, the general company, lunching meanwhile in the 
house, were to repair likewise to the tent, to hear the post-pratidial 
toasts and oratory. ‘TremenJous speechifying there was, the most 
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untiring Rhetorician being Mr. Dionysius Rourke. He dilated 
copiously on many subjects beginning with (apropos of Fred's late 
sojourn), the history of Russia, from the conflagration of Moscow 
to the marriage of H.R.H. the Duchess of Edinburgh. Then he 
congratulated the tenantry on their new landlord, then he compli. 
mented the ladies, likening them to stars, roses, diamonds, pearls, 
every precious thing whereunto ‘ lovely woman’ has been likened 
(though not exactly treated accordingly); finally perorating on 
the state of the country, and wishing it, and all present a 
prosperous happy future: In fact, after Mr. Rourke’s diffuse and 
exhaustive treatment of every treatable topic, there was nothing 
left to originate an idea upon. Even Fred’s speech sounded 
tamely, lustily acknowledged though it was, by a deafening ‘ three 
times three’ which thundering applause fell, we need not say, 
like gentlest music, on our hero’s ears. 

“Happiest of happy thoughts, the whole thing! quite an 
inspiration on my part—was it not?” he asked of Cecile, as, 
under the July sunset, he watched the retiring lines of home. 
ward-wending, still cheering, delighted tenantry. Then, without 
waiting for an answer, the great man walked over to Mrs. 
Harcourt, whose undeniable ‘ good style ’ had already won favour 
in his eyes. 

‘‘T am so glad you are come to the country,” began the 
Honourable May, sweetly. “‘ There is such a dearth of pleasant 
society, except what one imports. The people living about are 
ef such a dull, boggy nature, nothing seems to rouse them.” 

** Have you ever tried to improve them ?”’ asks Frances suddenly. 

‘Improve them? Oh, yes; I have given any amount of teas 
and croquets, and matinees, and even dances,” 

*¢ That would not be my idea of improvement, and could result 
in no possible definite good,” said Frances forgetting she was not 
addressing an ‘Athena’ audience, and unconscious of Fred’s frown 
and Mrs. Harcourt’s widely-amused-eyed stare of amused astonish. 
ment. “Now, I contemplate carrying out quite a different plan of 
reform, something appealing to higher faculties than are exercised 
in mere pastime. I shall endeavour to awaken the intellectual 


powers, and combine instruction with entertainment, through the 
medium of Libraries, Debating Societies, and Penny Readings 


“Penny Readings? The kind of things where odd bits of 
poetry are recited, and funny songs sung” (Mrs, Harcourt is too 
well bred to say what she really thinks—she is even polite enough 
to be pleased). Quite a nice idea, Miss Macnamara! we shall be 
rivals, you and I, in the field of popular improvement. You with 
your sensible readings—I with my little absurdities; but extremes 
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meet, and though rivals, we must be friends—good bye—hope 
we shal] see you at the Abbey soon ?” 
‘What a charming woman is Mrs. Harcourt!” quoth Fred, 
as he returned from placing the fair creature in her 
“Mab, too, is perfectly stunning! Going in heavily for that 
brute of an Australian. Now, Cecy, you are not rushing off in 
sucha hurry. Let Uncle Oliver go alone, and I shall escort you 
home presently.”’ 
But Uncle Oliver would neither wait nor leave Cecy behind 
“Very well; I shall guard you both within the precincts of 
The Jointure House, and take the opportunity of paying my 
to Grandmamma in the becoming shades of twilight.” 
Uncle Oliver grumpily acceded, and the three departed. 


“Tam not going to live in vain. I have my work map 
clearly before me!’’ speculated Fan, as she and Lily were left 
alone. ‘‘I shall do it well. Ishall begin at the beginning—sow 
the seed, tend, weed, culture, train, and reap my reward in 
transforming a waste into a garden of intellect,” 

“What perfect gloves Mr. Vigogne wore?’ lisped Lily, “I 
really think they fitted better than even Charlie Dacre's,”’ 


























Twice Round the Clock. 


TWICE ROUND THE CLOCK, 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 





PART II. 


“Wat on earth shall we do with ourselves, now?’ said 
Lintell. 

‘‘I suppose we may as well stroll about,” answered Mephis- 
tophiles; “ we might come across old Anstruther or Mary Saunders, 
in Hyde Park, and we can look on at the skating if there is no 
other fun. I own it’s dull work ; but, to tell you the truth, my 
dear Thomas, although you are excellent company, you are a little 
bit ofa drag on me. If I were alone I could be in a thousand 
places at once; but according to our bargain, I’m obliged to keep 

with you, and, really, you are precious slow.” 

“Then let my bargain be off,’’ exclaimed Lintell; ‘I’m 
willing enough. It’s precious little good I've got by keeping 
company with you. I’ve no soles on my boots, and the seat of my 
pantaloons is burnt off, for 1 was fool enough to sit down fora 
moment on your premises. It’s deuced lucky I am invisible, or 
the police would interfere. I can’t relish the idea of grog even, 
and you smell of brimstone so, that I can hardly bear it.”’ 

“T can’t let you off, my dear Thomas,” said Mephistophiles ; 
“and it’s not my fault that some of my little peculiarities aggravate 

. There is a celebrated maxim, that ‘A man should go the 
whole hog, and look the hog he gues.’ Now, you look the thing, 
Thomas, very well; but youdon’t go far enough. Half measures 
are no good. You see you are not fit for any situation above or 
under the earth. You couldn’t enjoy a heaven where there are no 
pipes nor tobacco, and you ain’t quite happy in my society because 
you dislike brimstone. I'll tell you what it is, you should either 
throw in your lot with mine, once for all, or else go back to the 
village school and learn your Catechism all over again. You will 
have to make your choice by twelve to-night, and, in the mean- 
time, we will make ourselves mutually agreeable. You shall choose 
what we shall next do.” 

“There's no place open except the churches,”’ sighed Lintell. 
“TI never do go to afternoon or evening service; but I’m so tired 
out that I think I would like a seat in a comfortable pew almost 
as well as anything. However, I can't expect you to go to church, 
and I suppose you wouldn’t let me go by myself?’ 
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« No, my dear Tom,” said Mephistophiles ; “ but I will come 
with you with all the pleasure in life. I’m very often very much 
amused in church! I like to see the little charity children coming 
in for the evening service, after having attended the morning and 
afternoon performances, I love to see their weary faces and te 
notice how cross they are. It’s great fun to see them pinching 
each other on the sly, and threatening to punch each other’s little 
heads! I like to see men whispering into their hats as they come, 
into church, and its delicious to see young ladies trying to curtsey 
gracefully at the responses. But sometimes I get a glorious treat, 
my dear Thomas: one day I noticed a half-penitent vagabond, who 
was touched by some odd association of ideas, put his pipe in his 
pocket and enter a fashionable church, It was fun to see him 
walk up the aisle, and everybody trying not to make room 
forliim, while the unfortunate creature kept on getting redder 
and redder in the face ; and it was glorious at last to see him 
rush out of church, with hatred in his heart and a curse in his 
moath !”” 

“T don’t know,’’ said Lintell, with a shudder, “ that I sheng 
care much about going to church. Look here, Mephistophiles, 
know a shop where a séance is going on—suppose we look in there 
for'a-bit ?”” : ; 

‘* What do they do there ?’’ asked his companion, 

_ “Ob, they call up spirits from the other world,’’ explained 
Lintell. | 

“Call them up/’’ cried Mephistophiles; “it is simply impos- 
sible !’’ 

“Call them down, then, if you like it better,’’ said Liatell, 
sulkily. 































“That's more extraordinary still, Thomas. Icould understand. - ' 


my spirits being willing to come up, but as for the other lot! I 
really cannot believe it.” , 

“I saw it myself,”’ replied Lintell. ‘‘I got the medium to 
call up Faust !’’ 

“Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Lintell, that you got an answer . .’ 
from him ?”’ 

“ Yes ; I do.”’ 

“And pray, Mr. Thomas Lintell, what did Faust say ?”’ 

**Oh, he said he was pretty happy, and was going to marry 

a.as soon as he had finished a game of chess with Valentiae, 

Don’t you be angry, Mephistophiles, but I asked; him about you. 
I said, ‘What sort. of a fellow is Old Nick ?’—you will excuse 
the familiarity 2’ 

“Certainly,”” replied Mephistophiles, ‘‘ As one of your 
English poets beautifully says :— 
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“¢ Nick’ is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with his face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


I like you to call me ‘Nick,’ Lintell; and pray what did Faust 
say ?”’ 

a! “ He said that you could not sing, and knew no more of music 
than a donkey !”’ 

**T know nothing of music? Why, Lintell, I compose half the 

songs of the day. I actually wrote ‘The Jewel Song,’ and 

ht Margaret how to sing it! I composed on the very same 
day, ‘ Moselle Bobby,’ and ‘ Jolly Cats are we,’ ‘We'll drown it 
in the Bowl,”’ ‘ Drops of Whisky,’ and a lot of others. I'll make 
it pretty hot for Mr. Faust, if he really ever said anything of the 
kind. Upon my word, I hardly care to go to a place where | am 
liable to be insulted in that way.” | 

“T don’t care much about it,” said Lintell ; “for the spirits 
do talk such nonsense. Do you know I called up Sir Humphrey 

“ Don’t know him,”’ replied Mephistophiles. 

“Oh, he’s a great chemist,” explained Lintell. ‘‘ Well, I 
asked him what he was doing, and what do you think he said ?” 

“T give it up, my dear Thomas.” 

‘ , that he was analysing the milk of human kindness !” 

“Perhaps Sir Humphrey only suited his conversation to his 

y, Thomas.”’ 

“ Sir,” replied Lintell ; “‘ you carry your facetiousness to the 
borders of personality !’’ 

“Only my play, Thomas—don’t be angry; but think of some 
other way of passing the time.’’ 

**Let’s come to the Serpentine, then,”’ said Lintell ; “ but be 
quick, it’s almost dark now, and if we wait much longer we shan’t 
see any fun.’”’ 

“There will be more for me to see the less you are able to 
see it, my dear Thomas.’’ 

The Serpentine was still crowded with pleasure-seekers, in spite 
of the darkness, when they reached the banks. The ice was not 
safe, and consequently particularly enjoyable, and crowds of roughs 
swept along on skates in a compact body, upsetting all the respect- 
able people who came in their way. 

“ How they do yell, to be sure!” said Lintell. 

_“* Yes,” replied Mephistophiles, “it’s delicious; you would 
think they were celebrating my birthday—hark at them! ‘d—n 
your eyes !’ ‘Go to h—]!’ ‘ The d—I take you!’ It’s most flattering 
to me, I must say.”’ 
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_.** Hullo!” exclaimed Lintell, “ that lot ain’t calling on you 
now,”’ when a mob of fourteen people or so plumped suddenly 
the rotten ice into the deep water. 

Oh, they are in a fright, and what’s better, they are hopeless, 
Thomas. It don’t signify whom they call for when they have 
lost hope—that’s the amusing part of it !”’ 
| * Are they all drowned ?”’ asked Lintell, after an exciting scene 

of confusion, where frightened men rushed madly to and fro, their 
anxious faces lighted up every now and then by the ruddy-glare of 
a hundred torches. 

“ All but two, my dear Thomas. Don’t you think yon might 
give them some medicine ?”’ 

“Give me the bottle,” cried Lintell, who rushed away to the 
sufferers, with some faint hope of making his escape afterwards. 
In this, however, he was disappointed, as he soon found himself 
- gmm.in-arm with Mephistophiles again. 

'“ Were they much hurt ?’’ asked the latter. 

“‘T don’t know,”’ said Lintell. ‘‘ You see I’m only a student, 
and it might have been ‘concussion,’ or it might have been 
‘compression ;’ but I believe it’s a safe rule in medicine, when you 
don’t know what's the matter, to give a stimulant. It’s the way 
I should like to be treated myself.”’ 

-“Qh, certainly,” replied Mephistophiles. ‘‘‘ Do unto others 
as you would they should do unto you.’ That's a capital maxim, 
and ought to be put up in every public-house in England.”’ 

“I’m astonished to hear you allude tosuch a maxim as that!” 
exclaimed Lintell. 

“Why, my dear Thomas? did you never hear that the devil 
can cite Scripture for his purpose? Hullo!’’ he exclaimed, 
suddenly, ‘‘ look at that figure there beside the withered oak stump. 
Do you know who that is?” 

“Ido see a figure,” said Lintell ; ‘‘ but my eyes are not good 
enough to make it out clearly.” 

“It’s Anstruther, my dear boy; the old fellow, you know, who 
picked up the pocket-book. He’s drunk, I think-—hoorah! No, 
by all the witches on the Brocken, he is saying his prayers! Here’s 
acase for medical assistance, if you like. Why, a soul-may be 
lost under my very eyes—come along !’’ 

Quickly as they hurried they were too late. Anstruther raised ’ 
himself from his praying posture with a rapid start, and disappeared 
‘in the darkness. Poor wretch, he had passed an awful two hours 
with that pocket-book. He had prowled about since the early 
morning, intending fully to resist temptation, passing each public- 
house, at first with rapid steps, turning away his head as he hurried 
by the open doors, yet still involuntarily guiding his way in the 
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direction of some other well-known haunt which had witnessed his 
shame. Lingering longer and longer as the houses passed by, near 
the dangerous thresholds, wondering whether by any possibility he 
might meet with some acquaintance who would ask him to drink, 
trying to think how be would resist the temptation when it met 
him, and yet always playing with the “ thought of foolishness,”’ the 
deadly root of his sin. At last he had wandered into the park and 
had picked up the purse, and the temptation he had longed for 
had come. He had no money of his own with him, he had purposely 
come out without the few shillings which were all his worldly 
property ; and now, just when his resolution was most weakened, he 
fonnd himself in possession of these bank-notes. He opened the 
portmonnaie, and was in no doubt as to therightful owner. Inside 
was the name of Sir Willoughby Thornton, and an open letter 
addressed to Mary Saunders. He read it and understood the whole 
Story at once. Mary Saunders! Well, he knew her and her 
family, and that her brother Charles was engaged to be married to 
his own daughter, Jane. Why, it was a duty to hide the sister's 
shame from her brother’s knowledge. If he could only see his duty 
clearly. Ifhe took a bottle of wine he could so easily make up 
his mind! It was only changing one of the five-pound notes, and 
Nobody would know ; and he could make up the money some other 
day. Yet, through all his sophistry he knew well, that if he 
changed that note he would never be able to replace it, and that 
he should turn again to wallow in the mire, not now a drunkard 
only, but a mierable thief. He felt that unless some angel helped 
him he was lost. How long he strugged with his temptation he 
never knew; but at last the old man found himself on his kness, 
wringing his hands in agony and asking God to save him; and he 
was heard. His better feelings were roused by prayer, and he had 
won the victory before the Tempter approached again too nearly. 
He hurried off to Berkeley Square and asked to see his daughter. 
He was shown into the school-room, and when he was alone with 
Jane his firmness forsook him, and he burst into tears. Aftera 
time his daughter succeeded in soothing him, and he told her all ; 
how he had been tempted and had nearly fallen, and at last he 
spoke of the sad story of Mary Saunders. Jane read the letter 
before she knew what she was doing, for her father placed it open 
in her hands and bade her look at it. It was only addressed at the 
foot to Miss Mary Saunders, and she had mastered the sad history 
before she knew the sinner’s name—Mary Saunders! her lover's 
sister! and the seducer was about to marry Juliet de Manly. 
Her face flushed as she imagined what infamy Sir Willoughby had 
prepared for her also, and she shuddered to think what might have 
been in store for her, if she had been fool enough to accept his 
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| friendship ; and then her thoughts flew to the warning 
she had received from Lady de Manly—that any suggestions of 
Sir Willoughby’s motives should be visited by her instant dismissal, 
She made up her mind toleave at once. She would ask permission 
to spend this very evening with her father, and on the morrow 
she would resign her situation. She sent a servant to ask if Miss 
de Manly would see her, and then she went down stairs and saw 
her father out of the house, asking him to wait for her half an 
hour in the Square. As the door closed she remembered she had 
left the purse in the school-room, although she held the letter still 
in her hand. She hurried back, only to find Miss de Manly waiting 
for her, and holding the wretched portmonnaie in her hand. Jane's 
heart almost stopped beating, and she gazed in utter despair and 
confusion at the young lady who looked very grave and bewildered. 

“ What is it, Jane ?’’ she said, in her usual quiet voice—‘* what 
- do you want ?”’ 

‘It was halfa minute before Jane could think what she had 
intended to say, then she began to cry. 

‘Oh, Miss de Manly,” she stammered, “ my poor father! it is 
such a temptation, he is so wretched, he has such a struggle to 
keep the pledge that I wished to be with him this day. If you 
would only speak to Lady de Manly to let me go home with him 
this afternoon; and I think, please, that I had better leave my 
situation altogether. -I am very sorry, but I really must!” 

“Jane,” said Miss de Manly, ‘‘I have something to ask you. 
Did Sir Willoughby drop the purse? How did it come here? I 
gave it to him, and of course, 1 knew it at once, and when I 
opened it I found it full of bank notes. Did he give it to you?” 
she asked, in a strange, hard voice, as she grew very pale and 
stern. 
“ No, indeed—-indeed he did not, Miss de Manly. Sir Willoughby 


knows nothing of it.’’ 
“Then perhaps you will explain. how it came here—did he 


drop it ?’’ 

“No, he had nothing to do with it ; my father gave it to me,” 

** Your father, Jane ?”’ 

“Yes, it was a fearful struggle he had before he could bring it 
to me and restore the money to its owner.” ets 

‘Its owner ?’’ cried Miss de Manly, with wild indignation, as 
her face flushed crimson. “Take it, Miss Anstruther! You will 
excuse my having read the slip of paper round the notes, ‘ Jo my 
love—from Willoughby.’ The buyer deserves his purchase, and 
the seller his price—take yours!’ And she threw the purse at 
Jane's feet, and prepared to leave the room. 

“Stop for Heaven’s sake !’’ exclaimed Jane. ‘‘ This money is 
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not mine! It was never intended for me—I hate Sir Wil. 
loughiby.” 

i perhaps you will tell me for whom it was intended, 
Miss Anstruther ?” 

Jane hesitated. 

** Tt was—no, 1 cannot tell—Lord help me, Miss de Manly— 
you must think of me as you will.”’ 

“Then, Miss Anstruther, the sooner you leave the house the 
better. I shall not expose you; but you must remember one 
thing, you must not marry Mr. Charles Saunders. Make what 
excuses you like; but unless you break off your engagement with 
him I shall tell his father all.” 

“For mercy’s sake don’t,” implored Jane, as she knelt at Miss 
de Manly’s feet. “‘ Upon my soul, I am innocent !” 

“Then tell me who is guilty ?”’ s 

Jane tried to think, but thoyght was impossible; so at last 
she acted on impulse. She got off her knees, and with a pale face 
and resolute manner, said— 

“God's will be done. I will tell nothing! I will go at once; 
but for His sake, whose birthday we. celebrate to-day, give that 
purse to Sir Willoughby. I cannot explain anything, but he can. 
Whether he will or not I cannot tell.’’ 

Miss de Manly looked very hard at Jane. At last she said— 

“T hate to think evil, and I will do as you say. I will ask 
Sir Willoughby, and I will wait until to-morrow before I speak of 
you to my mother. For to-day you can go, and I will make the 

excuses to Lady de Manly.” 

“It’s only six o'clock now,”’ said Lintell, to Mephistophiles ; 
** where on earth shall we go to now?” 

“ Let us look in at the Megatherium Club,” answered Mephis- 
tophiles; “‘ Sir Willoughby is there.”’ 

He was there, sure enough, walking about the deserted billiard- 
room, where he had tramped up and down for at least an hour 
before they looked in upon him. He was talking to himself as 
they entered, arguing out a very nice question in his mind. Would 
it be ungentlemanly to pursue Jane Anstruther since she was 
engaged to the brother of the girl he had succeeded in destroying 
It was a difficult thing to arrive at a conclusion, and for a long 
time he could come to no decision. 

“‘ I’m’glad we looked in,” said Mephistophiles ; ‘“ he’s troubled 
in his mind, and it’s preity sport enough to watch him. I have 
not mueh fear of the result of his cogitations; so it’s nearly all 

t to me.”’ 
“ What's he thinking about ?”’ asked Lintell. 


“Whether he shall ‘ carry on,’ as you call it, with the little 
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governess in Berkeley Square. She is engaged to Charles Saunders, 
you know, the brother of the girl who was with him in the 


“It's a d——d shame, then!’’ cried Lintell ; “but I'll bet 
anything he don’t—he’s too much of a gentleman for that.”” 

““T'll bet you sixpence he does,’’ said Mephistophiles, 

** Done,”’ answered Lintell. 

Sir Willoughby rang the bell. 

“‘ Soda-water and brandy,’’ he said to the waiter. He drank 
the oe lighted a cigar, and lay down on one of the benches 
to think. 

‘* Two to one in sixpences he makes up his mind to make love 
to her,”” whispered the evil one. 

“ Done with you,” said Lintell. 

Sir Willoughby rang the bell again. 

** Another soda-and-brandy,’’ he called out. 

“ Four to one in half crowns,’’ cried Mephistophiles. 

** Done,”’ said Lintell. 

“Won!” exclaimed the tempter, as Sir Willoughby put out 
his cigar and prepared to leave the room. : 

“T never should have thought it of a gentleman.” said Lintell, 

“ Ah, my dear Thomas, you forgot to allow for the influence of 
the brandy—that was certain to turn the scale—pay up, Thomas !’’ 

“Would you mind chalking it up, Mephistophiles ?”’ 

**Oh dear, no. We shall settle it all before the clock strikes 


twelve.” ' 
At two in the afternoon of this Christmas day, the Rev. Mr. 


Saunders was sitting in the parlour of his vicarage, at Willowdale, 
some thirty-five miles from London. He was a very good man, 
but at no time of his later years had he been a happy one. He 
was very poor, and although he spoke of riches as a snare and a 
temptation, still he would gladly have been tempted with a larger 
income. He often argued, with his wife and family, that he was 
not really worse off than Lord de Manly, the owner of Willowdale 
and of much of the surrounding country. “ A sound mind in a sound 
body,”” he was used to say, “is all inall. A healthy appetite cares 
nothing for delicacies, and in the matter of raiment, provided it be 
decent and suitable to the seasons, what matters it, whether our 
garment be of velvet or of simple cloth? The luxuries, my 
darlings, procured by wealth, soon pall upon the possessor; and do 
but add to his cares.’ And yet poor Mr. Saunders, although he 
reasoned so beautifully, confessed in his innermost heart, that if 
wealth conferred little happiness, yet poverty was an aggravation 
of every evil in life. When Mrs. Saunders was ill, and a change of 
ait was recommended for her, Mr. Saunders steadily set his face 
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against it. Everybody blamed him, and Lady de Manly said she 
** actually could not understand the man! I have positively no 
i with him,” she excluimed. “ Health goes before every- 
thing else ; and its his duty to get change of air and scene for his 
wife. Of course, she need not go to any expense; nobody wants 
her to take a yacht and sail for Algeria; but a short trip to Italy, 
and a winter in the south of France, would do the poor woman 
Poor Lady de Manly, little did she know how difficult poor 

Mr. Saunders found it to take a third-class railway ticket to the 
nearest market town, how hard it was for him to meet his little 
monthly bills, and how difficult to provide so as not to keep the 
shoemaker waiting for his money. A trip to Italy meant to him 
ruin, unpaid bills, dissatisfied tradesmen, and impaired usefulness 
as a clergyman. Things were bad enough as it was. . He had 
been glad to let his daughter go out as a governess; and years 
before, when his son Charles expressed a wish to go to sea, poor 
Mr. Saunders had little to say against it, for he saw no way of 
viding his boy with a liberal education. So of late years Mr. 
Saunders had grown graver and graver, and did his duty with his 
heart saddened, although as diligently as ever. He visited the 
old women of Willowdale, and yave out tickets for blankets and coals. 
He argued with refractory parishioners on the sins of drunkenness 
and Sabbath-breaking, and preached a succession of gloomy 
sermons, Sunday after Sunday, telling his congregation ‘that their 
graves were yawning for them, until his hearers yawned wider 
than the open graves. Poor Mr. Saunders! It had quite escaped 
his mind that there was anything in this world for men and women 
to live for—he forgot that life and strength, hope and intellect 
were all gifts given to be used, and talents to be employed, so as 
to furnish due return, when the Giver of all shall require His own 
again with usury. In dull and dreary Willowdale he could 
think of uothing but burying his talent in the mouldy napkin of 
@. country church-yard grave. ‘This Christmas was a sad one 
indeed for poor Mr. Saunders, for he had beard of the loss of the 
ship “‘ Mexico,’’ in which his son was second mate. The accounts 
were confused as to the loss of life; but the poor man was not 
accustomed to look at the brighter side of the question, and in his 
own heart he bad decided that he should see his son Charles no 
more op this side of the grave. He preached hope against hope 
to his wife; but he had told his daughter in London that there 
Was none; and as he sat that Christmas afternoon nursing his grief, 
a footstep was beard upon the gravel walk, and in another moment 
Charles Saunders was in his father’s arms ! And now the excess 
of joy was nearly as hard to bear as the previous grief; but the 
news was broken gently to Mrs, Saunders, and in a short time 
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they had all sobered down and were sitting round the dinner table. 
Mr. Saunders, in honour of the occasion, produced a bottle of 
fine port, the last of @ present from a long-deceased friend. 

‘* No, thank you, eq ;’’ said Charles, “I shall never touch 
wipe more.’ | 

“ Why, Charles ?” asked the vicar. “Jt was never a temptation 
to you—why give up a harmless pleasure ¢"’ 

“ Because, my dear father, I have found it is not harmless. It 
got me into a scrape at last. I thought I was safe, but I was a 
fool to think so. It seems to me that strong drink is.very like a 
loaded gun, and there is no knowing when it might do damage. I _ 
fancy most seusible people recognise that there is danger in both. 
They maké rules for ,themselves. One man carries his gun bolt 
upright ; another always points the muzzle to the ground; some 
fire off their cartridges before they go home ; and others. remove 
them when they enter their own doors. But everybody has some 
dodge to prevent Ais gun from hurting himself or anybody else. 
It is just the same with drink. One fellow never drinks until 
sundown: another, never mixes his liquor; and a third, always 
takes three times as much water as spirits. But, somehow or 
another, grog and gunpowder manaze to break through all rules, 
and. every now and then some poor fellow gets hit when he least 
expects it. I hate firearms myself, although I have had to use 
them, and very likely shall again; but if there was no better 
reason for using gunpowder than there is for drinking spirits, 
I, would pitch all the powder, guns,-and pistols in my ship 
overboard. I.had my rule about drinking, and | was quite proud 
of it, but it did not work! You know we were reported lost, and 
although it was another “ Mexico” that got wrecked at the 
Falklands, still our ship was not far from sharing the same fate, 
and I might have been the cause, and all through a glass of grog.’” 

‘“‘How was that, Charley? I have heard you say nothing 
would ever induce you to drink anything when you were on duty.” 

‘* Quite true, father, that was my rule, and I was quite proud 
of it. Up to the very last I chuckled over my own wisdom and 
thought how much better for everybody on board it would be 
if they would follow my plan. I remember thinking so, par- 
ticularly when our skipper got ill. 

“Why, did he drink, Charley ?’’ 

“No, not as a general thing, he was what you call a sober man; 
but, you see, he had a te:rible time of it ‘ off the Horn.’ Our 
skipper had determined to go «as far ‘ south ’ as possible, and after 
running through an extraordinary number of icebergs, all of a 
sudden ‘we found ourselves in a jield of floating ice. It was really 
enough to frighten a fellow, for the ‘Mexico’ had never been 
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built for that kind of work. Wherever you looked there was 
nothing but ice, not mountains you know, but great, flat lumps, 
lazily bumping up and down with the heave of the sea. They were 
of all sizes, and took the most extraordinary shapes, and not a 
tone among them all! They looked more like tombstones 
op a dark night in the churchyard than anything else, and I believe 
most of us thought they would soon be floating over our graves, 
There were plenty of lanes of clear water through the icefield, and 
ly room enough for the ‘Mexico’ to steer clear of 
collision ; but every now and then, some mishapen block would hit 
the old vessel and make her shake again. The worst of it was 
that there was no getting out of it; the ship was very long, and 
she would not ‘go about ;’ we kept on trying it, but it was no 
good, for the ‘old Mexico’ came up to the wind, gave a shiver, 
dead short, and fell back again. She was too long, and 
she couldn't go about. I never saw a man work harder than our 
skipper ; he passed his time in the foretop day and night looking 
out for a clear space where he might try to ‘wear ship,’ and 
never came down to a meal for three days together; but every now 
and again hot grog or mulled wine was taken up to him, and he 
kept himself alive with liquor. Well, father, to make a long story 
short, the ‘ Mexico’ all of a sudden ‘went about,’ when no one 
expected it, and the wind slanted a little in our favour, and the 
next morning the sea was clear and all the ice to leeward. 
Then the skipper fell ill! Nobody saw him for the next ten days 
but the doctor, and he let it out, accidentally, that the poor 
captain had got delirium tremens. It proved to me that my rule 
was the right one, and that under no circumstances should a man 
touch drink when he was on duty. While the captain was ill, I 
had the watch from twelve to four in the morning, when I was 
relieved by the third mate ; now, when my watch was over, I used 
to take a glass of spirits and water and ‘ turn in’ at once. I don’t 
know whether grog has the same effect upon many people, but it 
always makes me sleepy. It never excites me nor makes me 
jolly ; but it certainly does give me a strong inclination to go to 
sleep, and, as I had only four hours to rest in, I fancied it was just 
as well to ‘ go off’ as soon as possible, so 1 used to take my ‘ night 
cap,’ a8 I called it, regularly. I think perhaps it is u mistake 
even as a remedy against sleeplessness. I might have slept badly 
without it sometimes if I had never taken to the habit; but at last 
I found I could not sleep at all, unless I got my grog. Do you 
remember, father, that Shakespeare notices that, and gives it as a 
sign of a regular drunkard ! 


“Tis evermore the prologue to his sleep ; 
He'll watch the horologe a double set, 
If drink rock not his cradle.” 
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Well, no one can say I was a drunkard, but there is no 
what I might have come to be, for, as a general rule, I think, 
Shakespeare knew pretty well what he was talking about; and I 
often thought it was a foolish habit, but did not see the necessity 
of giving it up. I used to rely upon my rule, ‘Off duty,’ 
I would say, and I then took my nightcap. We were near the 
Falkland Islands when I came down from deck as usual, took my 
, and ‘turned in.’ I was just settling into a nice sleep, when 
I heard a gentle tap at my cabin door. ‘ Who’s there?’ I cried. 
‘It’s me, Bob Gentles,’ said a low voice, and presently the’ oid 
sailor was by the side of my cot. ‘ Mr. Saunders,’ he whispered, 
‘there’s some chaps in the forecastle have found out where 
the Australian wine is stored, and if some one don’t stop it, there 
will be mischief!’ ‘Oh, hang it,’ I muttered, it is not my watch— 
tell the third mate! ‘ What's the good of that?’ growled Bob; 
‘it’s just because it is the third mate’s watch that they do it. 
Why, he is fast asleep in the starboard cutter now, with a stun'sail 
over him to keep him comfortable!’ ‘ Tell the first mate, then,’ 
I said ; ‘or no, let me alone now, and I'll try and put it all right 
to-morrow without making a row about it.’ I went off to sleep 
fast and sound, and might have snored for a couple of hours—when 
I awoke with a start. That horrid cry that makes a brave man’s 
heart sink within him, was ringing through the ship. ‘Fire! 
fire! fire! Well, father, we worked, and God was good to us, and 
the fire was got under without much damage; but we found out 
that it began in the forehold—about half an hour after I. had 
turned in—from a man dropping a lighted candle in the straw, 
among which, the cases of Australian wine were packed. That 
was enough for me. I could not help asking myself when is a man 
not on duly? and I knew that while we lived, while there was 
work of any kind, while there was.a God to serve or a devil to 
fight, no man had a right to put himselj off duty.—So, father,” 
said Charles, after a pause, ‘‘ Mary has not been able to get down 
here to-day ?”’ 

‘* No,” replied Mr. Saunders; ‘‘ it’s a great disappointment, 
She promised to come if she was able, when I saw her, poor girl, a 
few days ago and told her that your ship was lost. I suppose Mrs, 
Granby has kept her; but it’s a sad pity, for she won’t know now 
of your safety until to-morrow.” 

‘* Indeed she will,’ cried Charles; ‘‘ for I shall run up to town 
this very afternoon. I have something to do there—somebody to 
see, I mean—and 1 shall call at Mrs. Granby’s on the way.”’ 

Mrs. Saunders smiled, and oue of the youngsters began to sing 
“Qh, ’tis love, ’tis love, that makes the world go round;” and 
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Charley blushed and kissed them all round, and hurried off to the 
railway-station. 

“< It’s only seven o'clock now,” said Lintell, as he and Mephis. 
tophiles ‘etrolied along Piccadilly, with their faces set towards 
Berkeley Square again. ‘I don't think this day will ever be over, 
I never was 66 miserable in all my life !’’ 

“My dear Lintell,” observed his companion, “ that proceeds 
entirely from selfishness. You have accustomed yourself to think 
of nothing but your own wants, and you have studied nothing but 

own sensual enjoyments. You have passed your life like an 
animated ‘hogshead, trying to see how much liquor you could hold, 
or like a chimney, let us say, puffing away as much smoke as 
possible in a limited number of hours. The fact of the matter is, 
you have worn yourself out, the coats of your stomach are gone, 
and your nerves are irretrievably damaged. You have, in fact, 
nothing but misery before you. You must end as a poor soddened, 
broken-down lump of flesh, without a friend in the world. That 
comes of selfishness. There are just two courses open to you. One 
is to go about doing good, persuading others not to follow your 
steps, and exhorting them to take warning’by your own disgusting 
appearance ; or else you will join me, my boy, and drag others into 
the same scrape as yourself. Believe me, there is intense pleasure, 
when you can no longer enjoy vice, in trying to make the innocent 
vicious. I believe it’s the greatest enjoyment a poor devil can 
find | Now, take one side or another. As our old friend, Falstaff, 
says: ‘Is there not wars? Is there not employment? Doth not 
the king lack subjects? Do not the rebels want soldiers? Though 
it be a shame to be on atiy side but one; it is worse shame to be 
nothing than to be on the worst side, were it worse than the name 
of rebellion can tell how to make it.’ Be something, Lintell. 
Come to me with your whole heart, and I’ll be proud to cal] you 
my friend, or go back to my arch enemy if you can, and then I 
don't mind making a struggle for you; but really, Thomas, a worn- 
out old tippler who has muddled away his brains, doing nothing all 
his life to make others worse or better, priding himself on only 
being his own enemy, is hardly worth picking out of the gutter.” 
“IT wish I know how to get back,’’ whined poor Lintell. “ Just 
wait until the twenty-four hours is up, and see if I have anything 
more to do with you !” 

“Bet you seven to one in half.crowns you join me by twelve 
o'clock to-night,’’ said Mephistophiles. 

** If I do I'm d——d !”’ exclaimed Lintell. 

“ Exactly so, Thomas; and now we won’t talk about your little 
troubles, but we will try and take an interest in others. Look at 
that fellow now ; there’s a countenance to study !’’ 
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“ He looks sulky enough,” said Lintell. 
| Sulky, my dear boy? Ab, you don’t know that look—I do, 
and a magnificent expression it gives to the countenance—why, it 
means murder !’’ 

“Do you mean to tell me that he has murdered: anybody, 
Mephistophiles . 

“No; but he’s thinking of it, and he has not made up his 
mind yet. His name is Charles Saunders, and he’s the brother of 
the girl you saw with Sir Willoughby in the park.” 

** Why, I thought he was drowned !”’ said Lintell. 

‘Oh, that was a mistake, Thomas. He got to England last 
night, ran up to Willowdale from Liverpool this morning to see 
his father, came on to London this afternoon to see Jane Anstruther, 
and called at Mrs. Granby’s to kiss his sister on the way to Berkeley 
Square. Well, my dear Thomas, he has just come from Mrs. 
Granby’s, and he has found his sister out. Do you see the joke, 
Thomas ?’’ 

‘**No,’’ said Lintell, “‘ I don’t—I hate puns.” 

‘“‘ What a temper you have got, Thomas! Then I suppose it 
don’t interest'you very much to hear that Charles Saunders is on 
his way to Berkeley Square now, and if he meets Sir Willoughby 
there I shouldn’t wonder if he killed him ?’’ 

‘“* Upon my word, Mephistophiles, I’d like to see him do it.’’ 

“Very good, then, Thomas ; I suppose we had better follow him. 
Not that I take so very much interest in it.” 

“*T thought murder was quite to your taste t” sneered 
Lintell. 

‘Yes, but this would be such a commonplace affair. Yow 
see Charles Saunders has some reason on his side—his sister is 
ruined, and he’s a little put out about it. You see, Thomas, 
having your own sister ruined seems such a different thing to a 
man from ruining other people’s sisters. Not, of course, that I 
am alluding to present company; and Charles Saunders, as no 
doubt some reason to be annoyed, because really he never did’ ruin 
anybody himself. That’s the reason, Thomas, why I’m afraid he 
won’t commit murder, after all! But, as I said before, if he does 
it will be a very commonplace affair. No, Thomas, give mea 
good murder without any reason at all. Let me have a man three 
parts drunk, murdering his wife because she won’t let him have 
more liquor ; or let us say, a fellow in the horrors cutting’ ‘the. 
throats of his little children because he can’t trust his God to 
provide fur them. ‘That’s something like, Thomas. Still, as-yott 
say, murder under any circumstances has a slight flavour of interest 
about it ; so come along.’’ 


They followed Charles Saunders to Berkeley Square, and entered 
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the ‘hall-door with him. The vorter knew Charles very well, 


haying himself been brought up at Willowdale. y 

“T’m afraid,” he said, ‘‘ Mr. Charles, that Lady de Manly 
can’t see you; she’s dressing by this time for dinner at eight o'clock, = 
and there’s a large party.”’ 

“ Would Miss de Manly see me for one moment?’ asked be 
Charles, “I would not detain her more than a minute.” : 

“T will send and ask her, sir,’’ said the porter, who noticed i. 
that Charles looked very anxious. “ You step into the library for M 
& moment.”’ le 

Presently the library door opened, and Miss de Manly entered re 
the room. 

“I am very busy, Mr. Saunders,”’ she said; “ but I could not ¥ 
say that I would not see you, for I wanted to tell you how thank. ‘ 
ful we were that you have escaped from shipwreck.” - 

“T wish I could feel so, Miss de Manly,’’ replied Charles. 

Miss de Manly hesitated what to say. 1 

“* Has he heard anything about Jane Anstruther ?’’ she thought y 


to herself. 

Charles soon relieved her in that respéct, for his next words 
were to ask how Jane was, and he expressed pleasure at hearing 
she was well; but still, he did not seem at ease, and evidently was 
perplexed and irresolute. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Saunders ?’’ she said, at last—“ are 
you ill? or is there anything wrong with your family ?”’ 

“Then you have not heard anything of my sister Mary, Miss 
de Manly ?”’ 

“Not one word of any kind—have you anything to tell me? 
Pray, do not keep me in suspense, but speak to me as a friend.”’ 

“I cannot, Miss de Manly,” said Charles, after astruggle. ‘I 
think the shame and disgrace will kill me.” 

“What is it?” asked Miss de Manly. “What have you 
done %”’ 

“Nothing, Miss de Manly. “ Nothing yet, and I am_ wasting 
my time ; but I must know first where he is. Mrs. Granby told 
me just now that Lady de Manly knows all !’’ 

“What does she know, Mr. Saunders? you are talking riddles— 
speak out plainly, for the sake of Heaven |”’ 

‘“‘How can I?” he replied; “why should I pain you? and 
yet!’’ he exclaimed, half savagely, ‘why should I spare you! 
Mary was my sister, and you are to be his wife.”’ 

Miss de Manly coloured up violently. 

“‘I do not understand you, Mr. Saunders. I hardly suppose 


you would venture to speak to me about Sir Willoughby 
Thornton ?”’ 
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“ No, I would not ; it is not my place to talk, least of all to 
you. God kelp you and me! I only want to ask you one question. 
Where ehall I find Sir Willoughby ?” 

Miss de Manly gazed at him very keenly, and saw something 
which frightened her. 

‘* Sir Willoughby Thornton,”’ she said, in a clear, cold voice, 
“Jeft London for Paris this afternoon.” 

“Then, by the Heavens above us, she is with him now!’ 
exclaimed Charles Saunders. ‘ Farewell Miss de Manly!. Tell 
Miss Anstruther I am sorry I ever crossed her path. Take these 
letters,” he continued, hurriedly, ‘‘ they are Ais, and it is only 
right you should see them.”’ 

In another moment he had quitted the house, leaving Miss de 
Manly half fainting, but still clutching a packet of letters which 
she at once recognised to be in her lover’s handwriting, and 
addressed to Mary Saunders. 

“Well, of all the lies I ever heard,’’ whispered Lintell to 
Mephistophiles, ‘‘that was about the coolest; she knows Sir 
Willoughby is coming here to dinner in less than half an hour!” 

‘No principle, my dear Thomas—she is just like all the women 
I ever met with ; they think nothing of telling a falsehood so long 
as they do the truth. She has prevented us a nice little prize-fight 
as anyone could have desired; for Charles Saunders and Sir 
Willoughby are well matched, and would have fought it out to 
the death, and I shouid have been certain of one of them; and I 
ain’t even sure that her abominable treachery and want of truth 
will not be scored up against her! Wait until she reads the 
letters, Thomas. I want to hear what she says to her mother 
afterwards.” 

Miss de Manly read the letters hurriedly, to the great amuse- 
ment of Mephistophiles, who noticed with interest the varying, but 
always painful emotions which traced themselves upon her tell- 
tale features ; while her cheeks blushed with shame and indigna- 
tion, and tears stood in her eyes. But she composed herself at 
last, and when she prepared to leave the library she looked cold 
and reserved as usual. 

“She’s off to her mother now,” said Mephistophiles, ‘‘ Come 
along, Lintell. 

“ My dearest Juliet,” exclaimed Lady de Manly ; “ you have 
not dressed yet, and you will be late!” 

“T’'ye got such a: headache,’’ she replied, “ that I shall not 
come down to dinner to-day. I have just seen Mr. Charles 
Saunders, and it has upset me.”’ 

‘Then he is not drowned, Juliet? How very thoughtless of 
him, to be sure! It was enough to startle you.”’ 
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the ‘hall-door with him. The norter knew Charles very well, 
haying himself been brought up at Willowdale. 

“I’m afraid,” he said, ‘‘ Mr. Charles, that Lady de Manly 
can’t see you; she’s dressing by this time for dinner at eight o'clock, 
and there’s a large party.”’ 

“Would Miss de Manly see me for one moment?’’ asked 
Charles, “I would not detain her more than a minute.”’ 

“] will send and ask her, sir,’’ said the porter, who noticed 
that Charles looked very anxious. “ You step into the library for 
& moment.” 

Presently the library door opened, and Miss de Manly entered 
the room. 

“T am very busy, Mr. Saunders,’’ she said; ‘‘ but I could not 
say that I would not see you, for I wanted to tell you bow thank. 
ful we were that you have escaped from shipwreck.” 

“T wish I could feel so, Miss de Manly,’’ replied Charles. 

Miss de Manly hesitated what to say. 

** Has he heard anything about Jane Anstruther ?”’ she thought 
to herself. 

Charles soon relieved her in that respéct, for his next words 
were to ask how Jane was, and he expressed pleasure at hearing 
she was well; but still, he did not seem at ease, and evidently was 

and irresolute. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Saunders ?’’ she said, at last—“ are 
you all? or is there anything wrong with your family ?”’ 

“Then you have not heard anything of my sister Mary, Miss 
de Manly ?”’ 

“Not one word of any kind—have you anything to tell me? 
Pray, do not keep me in suspense, but speak to me as a friend.”’ 

“I cannot, Miss de Manly,” said Charles, after a struggle. “I 
think the shame and disgrace will kill me.’’ 

“What is it?” asked Miss de Manly. “What have you 
done t’’ 

“‘Nothing, Miss de Manly. “ Nothing yet, and I am_ wasting 
my time ; but I must know first where he is. Mrs. Granby told 
me just now that Lady de Manly knows all !’’ 

“What does she know, Mr. Saunders? you are talking riddles— 
speak out plainly, for the sake of Heaven |’’ 

“‘How can I?” he replied; “why should I pain you ? and 
yet!"’ he exclaimed, half savagely, ‘why should I spare you! 
Mary was my sister, and you are to be his wife.”’ 

Miss de Manly coloured up violently. 

“‘I do not understand you, Mr. Saunders. I hardly suppose 


you would venture to speak to me about Sir Willoughby 
Thornton ?”’ 
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“ No, I would not ; it is not my place to talk, least of all to 
you. God kelp you and me! I only want to ask you one question. 
Where ehall I find Sir Willoughby ?” 

Miss de Manly gazed at him very keenly, and saw something 
which frightened her. 

‘* Sir Willoughby Thornton,” she said, in a clear, cold voice, 
“ Jeft London for Paris this afternoon.” 

“Then, by the Heavens above us, she is with him now!’’ 
exclaimed Charles Saunders. ‘‘ Farewell Miss de Manly! Tell 
Miss Anstruther I am sorry I ever crossed her path. Take these 
letters,” he continued, hurriedly, ‘“‘they are Ais, and it is only 
right you should see them.’ 

In another moment he had quitted the house, leaving Miss de 
Manly half fainting, but still clutching a packet of letters which 
she at once recognised to be in her lover’s handwriting, and 
addressed to Mary Saunders. 

“Well, of all the lies I ever heard,’’ whispered Lintell to 
Mephistophiles, ‘‘ that was about the coolest; she knows Sir 
Willoughby is coming here to dinner in less than half an hour!” 

‘‘No principle, my dear Thomas—she is just like all the women 
I ever met with ; they think nothing of telling a falsehood so long 
as they do the truth. She has prevented us a nice little prize-fight 
as anyone could have desired; for Charles Saunders and Sir 
Willoughby are well matched, and would have fought it out to 
the death, and I shouid have been certain of one of them; and I 
ain’t even sure that her abominable treachery and want of truth 
will not be scored up against her! Wait until she reads the 
letters, Thomas. I want to hear what she says to her mother 
afterwards.” 

Miss de Manly read the letters hurriedly, to the great amuse- 
ment of Mephistophiles, who noticed with interest the varying, but 
always painful emotions which traced themselves upon her tell- 
tale tas ; while her cheeks blushed with shame and indigna- 
tion, and tears stood in her eyes. But she composed herself at 
last, and when she prepared to leave the library she looked cold 
and reserved as usual. 

“She’s off to her mother now,” said Mephistophiles, ‘‘ Come 
along, Lintell. 

“ My dearest Juliet,” exclaimed Lady de Manly ; ; ** you have 
not dressed yet, and you will be late!” 

“T’ye got such a«headache,”’ she replied, “ that I shall not 
come down to dinner to-day. I have just seen Mr. Charles 
Saunders, and it has upset me.’’ 

‘Then he is not drowned, Juliet? How very thoughtless of 
him, to be sure! It was enough to startle you.”’ 
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“He told me, mother, that something had happened to his 
sister Mary, and that you had heard of it from Mrs. Granby, 
Would you mind telling me what it is ?”’ 

“Something I heard from Mrs, Granby?” exclaimed Lady de 
Manly. “TI heard nothing, my dear. Oh, I recollect, she made 
some remark about getting rid of her governess; but I really 
forget why. You had better go and lie down, Juliet, and you 
will be able to join us in the evening. Sir Willoughby will be 
dreadfully disappointed if he does not see you.”’ 

“Oh, I shall certainly be present, mother, when the prizes are 
given away at the Christmas-tree ; but you must make my excuses 
for not dining with you all.”’ 

“TI wonder,”’ said Lady de Manly to herself, when Juliet left 
the room, “ whether she has heard anything? Surely Mrs. Granby 
could not have said anything to Charles Saunders about his own 
sister? And yet, I don’t know,’’ she soliloquised. “ If she had 
taken her luncheon she might! I’m afraid the habit is growing 
upon her, too. I do wish she would give up drinking that strong 
sherry 

Mary Saunders had passed a miserable day, she had wandered 
from street to street, from park to park, with no object in view, no 
purpose in her brain. She was stunned. She felt neither hunger, 
thirst, nor weariness; but at last’she grew faint and entered a 
pastrycook’s shop in Brompton. She ate something while she 
rested, and then, for the first time, she asked berself what she 
should do. Suddenly she recollected the name of Mrs. Eglantine, 
and that she lived in Ryall Street, not very far from where she 
now was. She had met Mrs. Eglantine at Richmond, one sunny 
day in June, when she had passed an afternoon there with Sir 
Willoughby, during the absence of Mrs. Gramby at the seaside. 

Mrs. Eglantine, a fashionably-dressed woman of middle age, 
had been very civil, and had insisted upon being introduced to her, 
much to Sir Willoughby’s disgust. Mary well recollected her 
parting words which she had spoken very impressively during his 
temporary absence. ‘‘If you ever want a friend, remember me,” 
and then she gave her a card with her address. Mary had asked 
Sir Willuughby about Mrs. Eglantine afterwards, but be had been 
very reserved; he said he had known her once a little, that she was 
all very well, but vulgar, and quite unfit for her companionship. She 
determined now to call on Mrs. Eglantine, and try if she would 
indeed be her friend now that she was fallen, lost, and ruined. 
She soon found the house. It was dark and gloomy-looking outside, 
but the windows were bright with the light within, and Mary 
Saunders half drew back, as she imagined that Mrs. Eglantine 


must be entertaining company. But the girl was desperate, so 
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she gave a timid knock, and inquired if Mrs. Eglantine was at home. 
' Aman in livery opened the door and asked her if she came by 
jnvitation. 

“You see, Miss,’’ he said, with a thick voice, as he swayed 
himself rather unsteadily upon his legs. ‘‘ There’s a regular flare- 
up to-night! We've gota Christmas-tree! Suchalark! There's 
a lot of ‘swells coming, and, you’ll excuse me, but you ain’t in 
evening dress, else I’m sure you are good-looking enough!’’ Mary 
started back in ainazement at the insolent familiarity of the man's 
manner. ‘‘ Beg pardon, Miss,’’ said the man, suddenly, as if 
recollecting himself; ‘‘I meant no harm, only, you see, Christmas 
comes but once a-year, and only to think of its ever coming here! 
Idon’t deny but what I’ve had a glass of wine, Miss. Please step 
jnto the parlour; here’s Mrs. Eglantine’s niece—Miss Fortescue— 
coming down stairs, and you can speak to her, for she’s very nice. 
tempered, and you will find wine on the table, Miss, and the 
curagoa is prime !”’ 

Utterly bewildered, Miss Saunders entered the room and sat 
down. In another minute a fashionably-attired young lady in a 
low dress, and with a quantity of jewellery sparkling on her bosom, 
entered the apartment. The girl was very beautiful, her com. 
plexion was lovely, although that was partly due to rouge, and her 
arching eyebrows and rosy lips owed a little of their beauty to art. 

She came in hurriedly and then started back. 
. “‘T have made a mistake,”’ she said. “I don’t think I ever 
- gaw you before !”’ 
‘“No,” replied Mary, “I don’t know Mrs. Eglantine very 


well; but I once met her and she told me if I ever wanted a friend 


I should find one in her.” 

“What!’’ exclaimed Miss Fortescue, “‘ you have come here 
to-day? Of all the days in the year, you have chosen this one to 
ask Mrs. Eglantine to help you? Why, it’s Christmas Day! 
Have you no friends, no hope, no home, that you come to her ?”’ 

‘* None,”’ replied Mary Saunders, as she burst into tears. 

_. They will drive me mad,” cried the girl, suddenly, as she 
stamped her foot. ‘Do you hear them? There isa chapel just 
by, and they have been singing that thing all day.” 

“What is it?’’ exclaimed Mary, surprised at her wild excite- 
ment. ? 

“Hush, hark! they are singing it now,—‘ Jesus Christ is born 
to-day.’’’ She gave a shudder, and sat down for asecond. Then 
she filled herself a glass of wine and offered another to Mary. 
Suddenly her manner changedagain. ‘‘ Don’t!’’ shesaid; “don’t 
drink! The devil of drink never helped any one in distress—it 
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never helped me. Go away, girl—go away at once,” she said; 
“ better die in the cold streets than stay here and drink.” 

Mary stared at her with horror, then gave a low cry, and rushed 
to the street-door. Luckily at that moment it was being opened 
to a visitor, and she made her escape before the bewildered man. 
servant could detain her. 

“ Hullo, my dear,”’ cried the man who was entering. “ You 
are in a burry,’”’ and he put out his arm toher. Mary madea 
dive and escaped him ; while he leant against the door-post and 
broke into a fit of laughter. 








A VALENTINE. 


, Says Thisbe to young Pyramus, 
“ Between us stands a wall.”’ 
Says Pyramus to Thisbe fair, 
‘“‘ That matters not at all. 


“ For when young loves would steal a kiss, 
A fig for brick and mortar ; 
A hole shall soon my lips bring near, 
To Asia’s fairest daughter. 


‘* And so, sweetheart, through postal hole, 
I send my kiss to thee ; 


Right glad, though custom shrouds my ‘name, 
Thy Valentine to be. 


“May blessings all around thy path, 
Like flowers in sweetness twine, 
And may’st thou one day smile on me, 
And greet thy Valentine !” 
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The Legacy of Peter the Great. 


THE LEGACY OF PETER THE GREAT. 
PART IL. 


As the result of the war with Sweden, in which Russia acted as 
the ally of Napoleon, she obtained by the peace of Fredericksham, 
in 1809, the whole of Swedish Finland, East Botnia, with Kimi 
and Tornea Lapmark, comprehending a surface of 140,000 square 
‘miles, and 900,000 inhabitants. Besides these Continental acqui- 
sitions, she also obtained the isles of Aland, in the very vicinity 
~of Stockholm, and which command the entrance to the Bothnic 
Gulf. 

By the peace of 1812 with Turkey, she gained possession of 
all the tract between the Dneister and Pruth in one direction, and 
between the Dneister and most southern arm of the Danube in 
another, comprehending the Pashalik of Kotchim, Eastern Mol- 
davia, and Bessarabia, with the important fortresses of Kotchim, 
Bender, Kilia Nova, Akjerman, and Ismail. On the side of Persia, 
she obtained, by the peace of 1813, the whole of Georgia (if ever 
there was a natural boundary to empire it is the Caucasus, but as 
France once boasted, il n’y a plus de Pyrenées, so Russia now 
proclaims, there is no longer a Caucasus), the Khanates of Kara. 
bagh and Gandscha, the plain of Mogan, and the northern part of 
the mountainous district of Talish. By the treaty of February, 
1828, she further obtained the Khanates of Naktschivan (Nakhd- 
jevan or Nakhjouan, Mo’jem el Buldan), and Erivan; in other 
words, all that remained of Persian Armenia to the north of the 
Araxes. By tbe treaty of 1529 or 1830, with Turkey, she acquired 
the whole coast of the Euxine, round about from the mouth of the 
Kuban to the port of St. Nicholas, near the mouth of the Apsarus. 
This cession includes the important fortresses of Anapa and Poti, 
which latter commands the mouth of the Phasis, and is now 
connected with Tiflis by railway. In addition to these, she 
"also obtained the fortresses of Uttsighur, Akhaltsikh, and Akhal 
Kalasi. 

Thus, by 1830, Russia had acquired the following additions to 


its territory by successive conquests :— 
Square miles. Population. 








Livonia and Esthonia ... ... ... ss. «se» se 90,000 ... 1,200,000 
Ingria and part of Careiia_.... oo «=< wae ae 800,000 
Finland, East Bothnia, with the cree of Aland, 

and tue two Lapmarks of Kimiand Tornea ... 140,000 .,. 1,350,000 
Total of acquired territory and population... ... 190,000 .,, 3,350,000 


———— 
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From Poland, Russia has acquired, by successive partitions 
and treaties, the whole of the grand duchy of Lithuania, Samo. 
gitia, Podolia, Volhynia, Bialystock, Courland, and what jg 
called the kingdom of Poland, comprehending a superficies of 
$15,000 square miles, with a population of 11,000,000. 

From Turkey, Russia had obtained the following territories by 
successive conquests and treaties :— 

The whole of the Crimea and the Nogaian Steps, extending 
from the Don to the Dnieper. Territorial surface 40,000 square 
miles. 

And the country of the Tchnernomorskoi Cossacks, between the 
Don and Kuban ; 22,000 square miles. 

The whole tract extending from the Dnieper to the Dneister, 
or the Step of Budjak, now denominated the government of 
Cherson, and containing a surface of 26,000 square miles. 

The whole of Eastern Moldavia and Bessarabia, including 4 
surface of 20,000 square miles. 

In Asia she has obtained the whole tract from the Kuban to 
the Black Sea, taking in the whole of the range of the mighty 
Caucasus, the districts of Guriel, Mingrelia, Immeritia, ani 
Tchildir. The whole of the cessions made by Turkey at different 
periods may be roughly calculated at 150,000 square miles— 
namely, 90,000 on the side of Europe, and 60,000 on the side of 
Asia. What additional population she has gained by these various 
ceasions it is impossible to state, but it cannot be less than 
2,000,000, including the Nogays, Circassians, and Abkhas of the 
Western Caucasus. 

On the side of Persia the acquisitions are equally considerable 
in point of political importance, population, and territory. 

Though Russia was compelled, from the dread of the celebrated 
Nadir Shah, to restore all the provinces on the Caspian Sea, yet 
the distracted state of tne country, consequent on his death, the 
division of the monarchy into Eastern and Western Persia, and the 
deplorable misvovernment of successive monarchs, have rendered 
that country totally incapable of opposing Russia’s aggraniise- 
ment single-handed. By the increasing weakness of Persia, Prince 
Heratiusc of Georgia had become independent of Persian power 
and to secure himself against all future attempts of the Persian 
sovereigns to regain their influence in Georgia, had declared him- 
self a vassal of the Russian Empire, and obtained a body of Russian 
troops to maintain his authority, which was so fettered by the 
feudal nobles of Georgia, that in a military capacity he could do 
almost nothing. This consequently produced a close and constant 

correspondence between Russia and the country south of the 
Caucasus. ‘I'he invasion of Georgia by an army of 60,000 Persian 
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cavalry, under Aga Muhammad Khan, the sack of Tiflis, the 
return and death of Heraclius, rendered it necessary for Russia to 
jnterfere. A Russian army of 50,000 men was sent across the 
Caucasus to defend a people unable to protect themselves. The 
Persians retreated, and on the death of Aga Muhammad Khan, 


his successor, to secure his own succession to a disputed sceptre, 


made peace with the Russians by ceding Dughistan and Shirwam, 
to the mouth of the Kur. At the same time the Russians seized 
upon Georgia, and," partly by inwrigue and partly by force, 
obtained from the sovereigns of that country and of Immeritia, a 
renunciation of ail regal authority ; and they were thus deprived of 
even nominal independence—a boon which they had enjoyed even 
under the Turkish and Persian yoke. 

. The extent of territory gained from Persia successively in 1797, 
1813, and 1828, comprehends a surface of §0,000 square miles, 
What is the entire population of these districts, taken in a whole, 
isunknown. According to a late census, the population of Georgia, 
was 2,375,487 persons, unequally scattered within the five prin- 
cipalities, 

Thus, from the four powers of Sweden, Poland, Turkey, and 
Persia, Russia had acquired from the time of Peter the Great up to 
1830, 730,000 square miles of territory, and nigh 18,000,000 of 
subjects, exclusive of the population of all Persian Armenia, 
Shirwan, Talish, and Daghistan, and a host of rude, warlike, and 
ferocious tribes who inhabit the recesses of the Caucasus, and the 
banks of the innumerable streams which go in various directions 
to constitute the great rivers of the Terek, the Kuma, the Kuban, 
the Vhasis, the Kur, the Aragwi, the Iberus, the Alayan, the 
Samura, and the Araxes. What was at one time known as 
Independent Tartary, and is still generally designated as Central 
Asia or Turkistan, commensurate with the Asiatic Scythia of the 
ancients, and the Bilad-al-Atrak, or ‘“‘ Land of Robbers,’’ of the 
Arabians, may be considered now as entirely under Russian rule or 
influence. In olden times Russia sent annual presents—in other 
words, paid tribute—in order to secure their caravans from pillage 


_ Whilst passing through the deserts to Khiva aud Bokhara; this 


was succeeded bv a numerous escort of Cossacks and some light 
artillery, and then by a chain of fortified posts along the base of 
the Ural Mountains and the frontiers of the Step of Ischim. This 
Was a first step towards the subjugation of the Kirghiz, and their 


territory was united to that of the Russian Empire in 1823, In : 


1828 the celebrated geographer—Klaproth—exhibited a map 
before the Asiatic Society, in Paris, in which the new territory 


* Was coloured red, Siberia green, and China yellow, and he pointed 


out that the country coloured red contained a tract equal in extent 
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to France and Belgium, or to 220,000 square miles. ‘‘ This,’’ said 
the geographer, ‘‘is the amount of territory which Russia has 
acquired unknown to Europe, and that at the very same moment 
when this latter part of the world was occupied in maintaining the 
political status quo fixed by the late treaty.’ What would be the 
extent of the red colour now? ‘The new territory was at once 
dotted over and surrounded by military posts, of which Klaproth 
enumerated over thirty by names, which are not worth recording 
at the present day, but of which three—Alexandrovska on the 
Nura, Saint Nicholas on Lake Karaya, and Saint Constantine at 
the foot of the mountain, Yakhchi-yanghis-tagh, were south of the 
newly-acquired territory—or in reality advanced posts for new 
conquests. The principles by which these are effected are slow but 
sure. The Russian agents first, by long-continued representations 
of a certain and large profit which the Khans and their subjects 
will derive from the transit of commerce, more or less prevail upon 
them to leave off their wonted practice of pillage and plunder, and 
thus induce them gradually to submit themselves to Russian rule, 
and to allow the Russians to build forts in their territories. - But 
there are always some turbulent, predatory tribes of wandering 
Tatars and Turkomans, who cannot, or will not, forego practices 
ingrained in them by tradition and impunity, and who continue to 
harass commerce ; or there are Mussulman patriots and fanatics 
who do not appreciate all the advantages of Cossack encroachments. 
The first have to be repressed by military expeditions, and the 
robbers followed up to their most remote recesses by pioneering 
expeditions, and reconnoissances made in force; whilst the second 
are put down when the occasions present themselves, as open 
manifestations of hostility to be met by regular and irregular 
warfare. What occurs in Central Asia is of little interest save to 
those who possess enlightened views of geographical and political 
extension of power. When conquests are carried on in a regular 
manner, they are even accepted as the march of civilisation 
onwards, when by very irregular and most inhuman procedures, 
they find their apologists, even among statesmen who inust know 
better. An imaginary line has been drawn up, between what may 
be supposed to be the influence of the Kaisar i Hind, the new 
title of the Queen of England (for we, too, have now, thanks toa 
more provident statesmanship, a Kaisar in Asia), and the exten- 
sion of progress on the part of the Czar; but it will be of no 
avail. Russia will be pushed on by the force of circumstances, 
as well as by the good-will of her active agents—ever carry- 


ing out the principles as above enunciated, and which are ° 


part of the development of ‘a sacred mission,” until the two 
powers mect on a common battle-field, in which many chances of 
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guccess will lie with that power which by cajoling, intrigue, and 


diplomacy shall have won over the greater number of native — 


adherents, and roused at once their fanaticism by Muhammadan 

pathies, and their enthusiasm by the hopes of plunder and of 
boundless wealth. Happily, however, two can play at this game; 
but it is to be regretted that more active steps are not taken on 
the part of the British Empire to win over better feelings and a 
much closer alliance with the rulers and subjects of these regions 
which still lie as debateable ground between the Russian posses- 
sions.in Central Asia and the British possessions in India, Since 
Peter the Great himself declared that ‘‘ he who reigns in India 
will be the true ruler of the world,” it is surely worth while making 
greater efforts than have hitherto been made, to extend and to 
strengthen our friendly and political influence in Western Asia-— 
especially on the Euphrates and Tigris; in Persia—especially in 
Merv and in Affghanistan—to which Merv and Herat are the keys. 

Only the other day, a paragraph of a very startling character 
appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, for the accuracy of which we 
‘ cannot vouch, but which was said to have been derived from sources 
of entire credit, that since the delivery of Persian captives in 
Khiva and other parts of Central Asia by the Russians, the whole 
population of Khorasan has become Russianised. When we con. 
sider that province embraces Mery and Herat, besides other large 
towns, tbe importance of such a predilection to the security of our 
- empire will be felt in its full force. Fraser long ago told us he 
had heard from the Persian Kurds, that should a thousand 
Europeans from any quarter, no matter where, appear in Khoragan, 
they would be joined by 20,000 Kurds. 

The Russo-Turkish campaigns of 1828 and 1829 have met with 


a.highly competent historian in the person of the late General - 


Chesney. After recording the progress of Russia in the Trans- 
Caucasian province, and the war of liberation in Greece, terminating 
in that ‘‘ untoward event,’’ as the Duke of Wellington used to call 
it—the Battle of Navarino—the General argues that “ the pro- 
ceedings of the Divan, in refusing to admit the legality of so 
unusual a course as that pursued by the Powers in interfering 
between a sovereign and his subjects (the London Treaty of 
July 6, 1826, was avowedly entered into to stop the effusion of 
blood during an insurrection which had continued without inter. 
mission since 1820), were calm, dignified, and peaceable. The 
ambassadors, however, declined remaining in Constantinople on 
apy other terms than the fulfilment of the treaty, and Russia who 
had really been the moving spirit in the war of insurrection, and 
in the battle of Navarino, seeing a favourable opportunity for 
carrying out principles of intervention, which have ever since been 
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made the precedent for momentous changes, declared war upon 
without any reference to the other contracting powers. 
The preparation of the Asiatic army was as strong a proof as any 
roceedings in Europe of the intentions of Russia. The bistorian 
of Marshal Paskewith—M. Felix Fonton—states that a campaign 
was undertaken in the midst of winter in Persia, with the express 
object of leaving the army disposable for another service ; and by 
the end of February, 1827, the Marshal had received orders to 
to invade Asiatic Turkey. 

The results of the campaign of 1828 were in its earlier period, 
a march of 1100 miles with the capture of Brailow, after a resolute 
defence, the crossing of the Danube, and the capture of some small 
places in the Dobrudscha—the peninsula that lies between the 
northern bend of the Danube and the Black Sea. To its latter 
period belongs the fall of Varna, after a siege by land and sea of 
eighty-nine days. ‘The other operations were almost entirely in 
favour of the Turks ; such as the combats near Schumla, the battle 
of Kurtessi, and the successful defenee of Schumla and Silistria— 
followed in the latter case by the retreat .of the Russian army 
across the Danube from before its trenches. ‘The fall of Varna, 
however, gave the invaders military possession of the eastern side 
of Bulgaria, and arrangements were made there for winter can- 
tonments. 

In Asiatic Turkey the campaign was opened after the con. 
clusion of the treaty of T'urkman Chai with the Persians, by the 
siege and capture of Kars, followed by that of Akhalt-sikh, the 
fall of Hertwiz and Poti, and then of Atskhur and Ardagan. The 
capture of these places, and the retreat of the Pasha of Mush into 
his own territory, together with the success of Prince Tchevt- 
zevadze’s operations on the side of Armenia, by occupying Toprak- 
Kala and the castle of Buyazid, had made the invaders masters of 
the country up to nigh Erzerum, and they were thus furnished 


with a base of operations beyond the Saganlugh ‘I'agh, for another 
year's campaign. 





My Basy’s LuLLasy: words by Jennett Humphreys, music 
by T. Capel Seary. Jeffreys, 67, Berners Street.—It is not the 
habit of this magazine to notice new musical publications, but a 
departure from rule must be made on this occasion, because the 
words of this very pretty berceuse; or Cradle Song, are by one of 
our own contributors. Apart from this, too, we are able to give 
cordial welcome to the music. The melody is beautiful, and the 
arrangement, besides showing a skilled band, is yraceful and 


uppropriate. We think we can safely prophecy that My Baby's 
Lulluby wiil be a preat success. 
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CHAPTER VI.—(cohtinued.) 


In the morning Sydney set off to follow the edge of the marsh 
westwards, and Charles to follow it eastwards, and try to dis. 
cover a passage, leaving a few of their number to communicate 
with the main body of the troops. Sydney soon found a spot 
where the water appeared shallower than usual, and rode his horse 
through till he gained a sandbank. This bank rose gradually 
till he attained a considerable height, and at this elevation 
there grew a thicket of osiers, and some fir aspen trees, and 
alders, and other trees that .flourish in water, from which fact he 
thought that in the wet season the level of the stream was equal to 
the top of the bank, or nearly so. Pushing through the thicket for 
an hour he came on more water, which was now deeper and less 
obstructed with weeds, and wound about in curves—a perfect 
labyrinth of narrow channels. He could see innumerable fish 
basking at the surface in the sunshine, and others swimming about 
deep inthe pools. He penetrated some distance along the narrow 
strip of land between these lakes, but after a whole day’s march 
couid not find any direct passage. He had now gone too far to 
return that night, and bivouacked on the spot, but his rest was 
disturbed by the thousands of gnats which flocked upon his skin. 
These gnats were not so large as the common species well-known 
in Lyonessi, but darker, and their bites more painful, and it 
seemed more poisonous, for in a few hours his face and hands were 
miserably swollen. All night long immense flocks of teal, widgeon, 
ducks, and other fowl kept passing overhead, and occasionally 
alighting, while the cries of the herons, and the boom of the bittern, 
resounded over the marsh. Over the surface of the water there 
rose and lingered a thin stratum of mist, and the sight of this, and 
at the same time a slightly offensive odour, warned Sydney that 
they were now to encounter the danger of miasma. 

Prince Charles riding to the left hand—to the east—found the 
marsh extend to a great distance ; but be also presently came to a 
sundbauk, by the aid of which he and his attendants rode across, 

















not more than fetlock deep in muddy water. They then floundered 
for two hours in sedges and rushes, and finally were brought to a 
standstill by a broad and deep lake. ‘his delay enabled the army 
to come up, and the troops assembled at the edge of the marsh, 
They killed hundreds of the wild-fowl, and caught some fine fish, 
and which was a welcome change to their late low diet. They 
were obliged to wait here three days while the scouting parties, 
among which Maximin headed one, explored the country in all 
directions. Prince Albert, with his characteristic headlong vigour, 
discovered a passage by dashing right through a lake—swimming 
his horse across and plunging into a thicket of osiers. The army 
defiled around the lake, and then had to force its way slowly 
through the thick osier beds, which greatly retarded progress. . For 
eight days they wound in and out; now wading through shallow 
water, now passing through thickets; and De Caux found the 
utmost difficulty in dragging his artillery along. The ground was 
here much softer, and the wheels sank deep, especially while going 
through water; so that it was necessary to cut immense quantities 
of the osiers and willows, bind them in great “ingots, and so make 
afirm read. On the ninth day the dilliculties increased so seriously 
that the main body of the army came aluost to a standstill. The 
pools of water became more and more impenetrable. The dry 
banks which alternated with the pools were high and steep, and 
grew more so as they advanced ; and the higher these banks, and the 
more protected from tlie force of the winter currents, the thicker was 
the vegetation upon them. Willows, reeds, sedges, rushes, elder 
bushes, and thorn thickets grew into most extraordinarily entangled 
masses, and a way had to be cut through them with axes and 
swords. For this purpose the short, double-edged, strong swords 
of the spearmen were admirably fitted. After two days of this 
incessant labour, the osiers and thorn and elder gave way to sedges 
and rushes, and the route was clear once more, but the ground 80 
soft that every step was over the ankle in black oozy mud, which 
bubbled and emitted a most offensive odour. ‘The insects swarmed, 
and caused more annoyance than all the troubles of the march. 
They entered upon this quagmire at noon, and towards evening it 
grew harder to proceed, for the horses sank in it half-way to the 
knees, and the men as deep, while the whole of the artillery stuck 
fast. De Caux, however, still got the guns along by cutting vast 
bundles of sedges and bullrushes, and so forming a species of road. 
But soon after starting the next morning the sedges disappeared, 
and left nothing but a short rank herbage, a grass growing on 
treacherous black mud. Syduey’s party heading the way a mile 
ahead, suddenly sank in a lough up to the bellies of their horses, 
and with extreme difficulty dragged through. he guns could not 
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now be moved, and Maximin was sent for. He came back from the 
head of the column, reflected a moment, and then issued an order 
to abandon the artillery. With a heavy heart the men moved on, 
Jeaving the guns fairly sticking in the mud. ‘* Never,” writes 
Sydney in his Memoirs, “shall I forget that horrible day. As I 
think of it, I fancy I can smell the filthy mud once more which 
caused a species of giddy sickness, while the sun beat down upon 
our heads with intense heat. Lach step our horses sank up to the 
middle—in fact, they did not step at all, but foundered through the 
mire. How the infantry got through I never to this day could 
understand, but they did, though many went in to their shoulders, 
and only escaped by clinging to the stirrups of the horsemen, who 
dragyed them out. We (the advanced guard) were all but ex- 
hausted, when, to our relief, our horses felt firm ground beneath 
their feet, and we drew up upon a sandy bank. Not till the early 
morning did the main body of the army get upon hard ground, and 
probably a more extraordinary spectacle was never seen than when 
-the sun rose ;' for‘the men, worn out with fatigue, had flung them- 
selves anyhow upon the sand, and the black mud had caked upon 
them.’’ This sandbank gradually rose till it became a hill—the 
first they had seen for seventeen days. This simple fact conveys 
some idea of the vastness of this plain, and of the sickening monotony 
it presented to the eye. Large numbers of men now fell ill of a 
species of agueish jfever, and the army were detained for several 
days. The invalids found relief when carried up again to high 
‘ground. They suffered principally from chills and shivering, and 
even in the middle of the day, in the, hot sun, begged their com- 
rades to make fires. On the third day the ague left them, pale, 
wan, and weak, but able to proceed. On this sandy down there 
grew a short, unhealthy-looking herbage, which the horses refused 
to feed upon, and were half-starved in consequence. Here and 
therea few stunted thorn trees grew, and some elders. The elders, 
indeed, were the accompaniment of the entire march through this 
part of the Sahlier. After a few miles of sand, Sydney, who still 
‘led the march, though he was one who bad suffered from the 
malaria, found a belt of asper trees, and passing through these came 
upon the borders of a lake. One of the men, who was at a little 
distance on the right, declared that he saw a canoe.or boat pass 
rapidly out of sight in the extreme distance; but as this was the 
first time any sign of human existence had been reported, Sydney 
disbelieved it. The lake was broad—he thought, at a guess, fully 
four miles—and the opposite shore appeared thickly wooded. The 
air here smelt purer and clearer, and there was a pleasant breeze, 
The water was beautifully clear, and as there was little or no 
vegetation he concluded it was very deep. The edge, however, was 
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fringed with reeds and bulrushes. It was clearly impossible to pass 
the lake; and Sydney sent back a messenger to the main body, 
while he and Prince Charles set out to explore the banks. The 
country, as they rode through the trees, became more and more 
wooded; and for the first time since they had entered upon the 
expedition they heard those rustlings in the long grass which 
reveal the presence of four-footed game. They dismounted, and 
examined the sand at the water’s edge, and found traces of boas 
and dogs; and a broader footstep, which was thought to be the 
mark of a bear. These signs were hailed with joy; not only as 
indications of a change of food from the perpetual “ plat,’’ but also 
as affording some exsitement. But suddenly they came upon a 
discovery which threw them into the shade. Their horses plunged 
into a path beaten through the jungle. They looked at each other, 
It was unmistakably a human track ; the prints of naked feet were 
visible upon the sand, and there were boughs which had been cut 
off, and not snapped or bitten. The tract was wide enough for two 
to walk abreast, and wound so much that they could only see a 
short distance along it. Their more cautious plan would have been 
to go back and get a reinforcement ; but in the height and flush of 
their curiosity, they never gave this a thought, but rode in single 
file along the path. It led, with many twists and turns, along the 
shore of the lake, till suddenly widening out they saw before them 
a village in the water. They halted and gazed in astonishment. 
Not a human being was visible ; not the slightest smoke or move. 
ment; and alter a short pause they rode boldly towards it. The 
houses were evidently built upon piles, and were supported at a 
height of at least fifteen feet above the surface of the water. They 
were connected with the shore by a long bridge of trees, hewn flat 
into planks, and laid from pile to pile. It was curious that some 
of these planks had not been removed, and the communication cut 
off,, but it was not so. After a minute’s hesitation, they dis. 
mounted, and drawing their swords, stepped boldly out upon the 
bridge. To those unaccustomed to such things, it was a walk of 
some little difficulty, for the planks were not more than ten inches 
wide, and there were no ropes or handrails. The slightest sway of 
the body, or unsteadiness of the foot, would precipitate the unskil- 
ful fifteen feet into the lake. This bridge was fully sixty yards in 
length, but they crossed it safely, and arrived upon a broad, open 
platform. This platform, made of trees hewn flat, and lashed to 
the piles, seemed to be the general meeting place of the villagers, 
for here were a number of curiously-carved wooden stools grouped 
around one large stool, which last was placed at the side of a tall 
post, painted and ornamented with figures. ‘The post was sur- 
mounted with a large circular green stone, through which a hole 
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had been drilled. The houses, for they were large and not mere 
huts, were built in the shape of a circle, enclosing an open space, | 
in which evidently all the processes of cooking, mending nets, and 
making weapons had been carried on, for the hundred and one 
signs which indicate habitation were scattered about. The houses 
were square in shape, high, and with strong roofs, and thatched 
with dry reeds. Each had an entrance upon the interior platform, 
but no door or means of closing the aperture. Inside the floor was 
level with the platform, but there was a raised place, probably used 
asa bed. The walls were of plastered clay or mud, firm and hard, 
were covered with figures, and painted in gay colours ; and weapons 
lay in all directions : long lances, arrows of wood, some tipped with 
sharp bones or flint, and only a few with iron. Every article, 
whether of domestic use or for the chase or war, were highly 
decorated, carved, and ornamented, showing an artistic taste in the 
people. Hastily going round the circle, they found a larger house 
than usual, with a wider doorway, evidently the temple or place of 
worship. Every portion, however small, of the edifice was covered 
with painting or symbolical carving, so that not half-an-inch was 
undecorated. There was a recess, with a raised bench of a dark 
wood, but no signs of blood or sacrifice. Above this bench was an 
opening or window—the only one they found—which looked east- 
wards over the lake. On the bench Charles observed something 
glisten, and found it to be some plates of inscribed metal, apparently 
silver. ‘These plates were thin, about six inches by four, and bound 
together like the leaves of a book by two rings of a different metal 
passing through holes at one edge. There might be ten or twelve 
plates, and all engraved with figures, bearing a general resemblance 
to thuse painted upon the walls. Charles was going to take this, 
but Sydney persuaded him to forbear, for probably it was an article 
of veneration, and might entail a war with the tribe. But where 
was the tribe? Not a person was visible, though it was evident 
that the place had only just been abandoned, for the ashes of the 
fires they saw were still warm. After a hurried glance round, they 
eturned by the way they had come, and mounting their horses rode 
back to report to the main column. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Crossing on Rafts—Beautiful Couvtry—Stony Desert—Horses Poisoned — 
Serpents—Huge Boa—Jungle —Great Heat~—Armour Abandoned, 
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MaxiMIn had worked }.arder than any ordinary trooper during 
the march, walking the greater part of the way on foot, matchlock | 
ou shoulder, and ever at hand to cheer on the druoping and inspirit 
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by his presence. In the course of the day he visited his various 
detachments, using a horse, of course, for the purpose, and thus, 
while others moved over some ten or fifteen miles daily, he 
journeyed double that distance. It was the personal encouragement, 
the example of this personal labour, that enabled the troops to 
surmount difficulty after difficulty without a murmur. He was at 
the rear of the column when the advance party struck upon the 
broad lake and diverged to travel its shore; and so it happened 
that the men marching fresh and fast, now the ground was firm 
beneath their feet and tolerably clear, came to this lake before him 
and halted for orders. Riding up, Maximin met Prince Charles 
and Sydney, and received their report. Filled with curiosity he 
accompanied them to visit the village; as they rode through the 
wood they were suddenly covered with a shower of green boughs, 
which seemed to fall from the spray upon them, and at the same 
time a native appeared on the path ahead, holding the butt-end of 
a lance towards them with a green branch on the end of it. They 
took these signs as meaning a desire for peace, and so it proved; 
and finding that the strangers showed no disposition to injure them, 
the natives grew more confident and came out of the jungle in 
considerable numbers. These men were of moderate height, and 
slim, but wiry, and strongly made. Their skins were of a dark 
brown, and hair short and curly. Their features where good, but 
thin and rather sharp. Each wore the prepared skin of a deer, 
which protected the body and extended down to the shins, and 
in shape resembled a tunic apron at the breast. The ladies and 
younger men, and those who had distinguished themselves, wore in 
addition the fur of the black fox; and it appeared that wolves’ 
teeth were a mark of dignity. ‘Their language was sonorous, and 
flexible, and their manners extremely courteous.. They allowed 
Maximin to cross their village, and to examine whatever be chose, 
talking all the while ; and in their turn examining the arms and 
accoutrements of the strangers. Maximin issued stringent orders 
that no one should on any account injure or annoy these men, or 
attempt to enter their houses, refusing permission even to his 
own brother, Prince Albert, to cross the narrow plank-bridge. He 
considered that the discovery of this settlement was of the utmost 
value to them; and so, indeed, it proved, for in a few days the 
natives visited the camp and afterwards grew to understand a few 
words of the language, while, on the other hand, Lord Stewart, 
who was cleverest in such matters, began to understand them, 
which he said bore a general resemblance to the ancient Koph, 
which he had studied. Through him, as an interpreter, Maximin 
explained to the chief the direction in which the expedition wished 
to pass, and asked for guides. The chief replied that he would 
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- himself take them to a place half-a-day’s journey distant where the 
lake contracts to bowshot ; and where they could cross on rafts; but. 
endeavoured to dissuade his brothers, for so he called them, from 
pursuing their march in this direction; for, he said, they would 
first come to @ fine hunting country filled with gane and all 
manner of birds, but after crossing this strip of fertile territory 
they would arrive at an impassable wilderness, which was haunted 
by evil spirits and consisted of nothing but stones, He had never 
heard of the Tcheddah Alps, nor of Roomania, nor of the Great 
King ; and, indead, it seems evident that this was the first time 
these savages had seen white men. Finding, however, that 
Maximin was determined to advance, he proposed to guide them; 
but first they endeavoured to purchase grain. As money was of 
no value to these savages, Maximin devised a method of payment 
which delighted them beyond all measure. They had plenty of 
iron, but found extreme difficulty in working it, from the lack of 
tools. Maximin erected forges and made his smiths forge’ all the 
iron they liked to bring into arrow-heads and spear-heads, and 
especially into large axes ; so that in the course of a week the whole 
village was amply supplied with weapons. They showed the 
greatest gratitude for this windfall, and pressed immense quantities 
of provisions upon the army. ‘They were well supplied with a 
species of white wheat, not as equal in taste and size to the wheat 
of Lynamore, but whiter and finer: and this was a boon to the 
army. At length Maximin desired the promised guides, and, 
accordingly, they set out, led by a precession of forty of the 
principal warriors singing their songs. As the chief had stated, 
at half-a-day west, the lake contracted, and was but a hundred 
yards wide, and here they set to work to make rafts of the aspen, 
poplar, and alder trees which grew in profusion. Upon these rafts 
the army crossed in three day, and again resumed its march in a 
southern line. The savages accompanied them for two days and 
then left. The route lay through a fine wooded country, but clear 
of brushwood, and easy to march in. ‘The soil was better than any 
they had hitherto met, and there were innumerable numbers of 
the finest elms. Great thickets of a strange fern, or hether, fully 
eight feet in height, were scattered about, and in these they found 
the wild-boar and hog, and plenty of deer. Another day brought 
them to an open country, where the forest disappeared and left 
them a slightly undulating plain, traversed by small streams of 
water and covered with tall grass. ‘he flowers amongst this grass 
were extremely beautiful, especially a purple bell, which in the 
rays of the setting sun gives tle whole plain the appearance of being 
on fire. A species of hare was very common. It resembled the 
ordinary hare, but was fully twice the size, and had a white ring 
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round the neck. This they found good eating. The birds, as the 
savages had said, were simply innumerable ; but the finest for the 
table were a kind of rumser as big as a turkey, but of a grey 
colour, which the savages had described to them an called ‘ ghu,’ 
In the early morning the camp was awakened by the strains of a 
small brown bird, which soared high in the air, and, supporting 
itself on the wing, poured out a song closely resembling that of the 
nightingale. In the distance they sometimes saw herds of animals, 
which were believed to be antelopes ; but the swiftest horse could 
not come up with them. The troops absolutely revelled in this 
country, which they called Paradise—and a paradise it was after 
the discomforts they had suffered. Maximin ordered the march 
to be confined to eight miles a day, in order that the men might 
reserve their strength and lay iv a stock of vigour for future labours, 
The men spread themselves over the country as the chase led them, 
and a general joy and hilarity prevailed. While here there fell a 
few showers, the first they had had, but the sky rapidly cleared, 
The small streams which they crossed were as pure as crystal, and ran 
upon a gravelly bed. They were full of fish, some of which were 
of a red colour, that darted hither and thither so quickly that to 
the eye there appeared a streak of vermilion on the water. 

Kearsie Stewart had lagged behind to examine the shores of the 
great lake they had passed, and to confer with the savages, Except 
Alban De Quincey—who was a soldier, and nothing but a soldier 
—Stewart was the eldest of the band of friends; but he was 
barely thirty. He was tall, with aquiline features and high fore. 
head, and was a deep student. Nearly as clever at mathematics 
and their appliances in mechanism as Sydney, Stewart was more 
original in his ideas, and had a wider field of vision. He was more 
of aliterary turn. In Sydney’s Memoirs we get, in a few short, curt 
sentences, a graphic picture, indeed, but few details, and no general 
grasp of the entire subject. Kearsie was of a more plastic nature, 
capable of entering on almost anything. He was a fine speaker ; 
Sydney was silent. He had studied astronomy and the muses, and 
was a student of geology and natural history. He had gone deep 
into ancient history and languages, and was well, as we have seen, 
acquainted with the Koph, the most difficult and obscure of 
dead speeches. Sydney was more practical, his energies were 
reserved for to-day alone ; whilst Kearsie could look behind on the 
past, and forward into the future. Kearsie had been extremely 


interested in the village upon piles, and especially in finding, 


an unknown race of men who retained some words of the 
Koph. In virtue of his acquaintance with this language, the 
general rule was relaxed in favour of his visiting the village, when 
he was filled with astonishment and curiosity at the hieroglyphical 
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pictures and writing. Especially the sacred metal book attracted 
his attention. A clever draughtsman, he took a copy of it. He 
questioned the principal man minutely as to the course of the river 
or Jake, and as to the explanation of the phenomenon of the desert 
of black mud, and the other singular things he had seen. With this 
imperfect communication established between them, it was im. 
possible to get a perfect understanding ; but the general results were 
these,—that the savages called themselves ‘* Yamoo ;"’ that they 
were an outlying settlement of a great nation, or number of tribes, 
which dwelt upon the lake, or continuations of the lake, at a great 
distance to the south-east ; that beyond this nation there was a wide 
space—how broad they could not tell—and beyond that a race of 
men who lived in houses built of rock and as high as the 
sky. This was all he could discover of the inhabitants. The lake 
was part of a system of lakes and rivers, all of which had a gentle 
current to the south-east. The rainy season was in October, and 
‘ towards the end of that month the lake rose eight or ten, and 
sometimes twelve feet, which was why the platform, upon which 
the houses were placed, was so elevated above the present surface. 
At this season the desert of black mud was a roaring and 
irresistible current, in which no canoe could live. Their reli- 
gion appeared to be a purer one than would have been imagined, 
. and their worship to be addressed to a supreme unknown and 
universal Spirit, which worked by a number of angels, or genii, and 
whom the pictures upon the houses and in the temples, represented as 
man, or his conventional forms, the labours of those beings caused 
their wars. The metal book was not understood as being even by their 
own priests, but appeared to have been copied from other similar books, 
and handed down for generations as a species of sacred heirloom. 
Kearsie believed it contained a list of kings and countries, and 
, Was not in its origin religious. He hoped some day when he had 
access to his books to be able to decipher the copy he had made 
and carefully preserved. The army were nine days crossing this 
beautiful territory, and during that period enjoyed a superabund- 
ance of good things. Sydney and Prince Charles, ever together, 
and ever restless and curious, had ridden ahead to so great a 
distance that they had no communication with the column. But 
on the tenth returning,.they sought Maximin, and communicated 
to him that the fertile country ceased a few miles further, and was 
as the surveyors had foretold, succeeded hy a stony and impassable 
desert. Still, however, the army pushed on and entered upon the 
wilderness, Sydney and Prince Charles riding in advance, found 
the rich loam of the plain to be succeeded by a series of small hills 
of a whitish sand. The ground gradually rose, and as it rose grew 


more and more bare and desert-like. The long grass and lovely 
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flowers of the plain were supplanted by a short, wiry growth, and 
afew heaths and thistles; and these, after the first day, also dis, 
appeared, and left nothing but a dry, hard ground, which did not 
even support moss. The second day, the ground still rose, and 
now they came upon a sight which filled them full of astonishment 
and despair. It was an illimitable expanse of a white, nubbly stone, 
broken into small pieces of irregular shape, and into which the 
horses’ feet sank and slipped about. This stony place rose witha 
perceptible incline, supposed to extend on either hand to the 
horizon. Pressing their horses with some difficulty over the stones, 
they endeavoured to ascend the incline; but found that, instead of 

ing the top, the horizon receded. When the army came 
to this their songs and jokes ceased, and they set their teeth hard 
and close. The stones slipped and rolled under foot, and being of 
a chalky nature ground up, and a stifling dust rose in the air, 
filling their throats and nostrils, and causing an intolerable thirst, 
which could not be slaked, for there was mo water except the little 
they carried with them. The hot sun beat down upon their 
heads, and the labour of walking was doubled, for the feet slipped 
back as far as they had been advanced forwards. For two days 
did the troops struggle with this stony wilderness, till they were 
so nearly exhausted that many complete detachments sat’ down and 

to die with their hunger. But in this extremity Prince 
Charles came back with the intelligence that a few miles further 
there was a plateau or table-land, and a stream of water. This 
revived them and they struggled on. The plateau was as bare as 
ones’s hand, but level, and good walking, and traversed by 
numerous small rills of water. Here they halted two days to 
rest. From this spot there was visible at the extreme horizon 
what was taken for a low bank of clouds; but when it was found 
that these clouds did not move or vary in appearance, the von- 


viction grew upon them that it must be the Tcheddah Mountains, , 


near which lay the land of their search. This so much cheered 
their drooping spirits, that the men of their own accord broke up 
the camp and proceeded forwards. The next day they came toa 
region of yellow sand, in which grew a short, thick plant, with a 
white blossom, of which the horses were extremely fond and ate it 
ravenously; but in a few hours afterwards swelled up to an 
enormous size, and fell on the ground in horrible pain. After 
rolling in convulsions they expired, and in a short time the heat of 
the sun expanding the gases which had been generated in the body, 
literally burst it, and there issued the most loathsome odour. 
Men fell sick and had to be carried by their comrades, and some 
died from extreme vomiting. The horrible stench of these dead 
homes seemed to curdle the contents of the human stomach, and 
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they were ejected in a black foetid state. In consequence of this 
the camp had to be broken up before half the night was passed, 
and moved a mile further on, where precautions were taken to 
vent the horses eating the plant, by hacking them and cutting 
own, and carrying away the stems within their reach—a tiresome 
operation. In the sandhills and banks there were innumerable 
small holes, in which lurked thousands upon thousands of serpents, 
and as they passed these kept. up a constant and frighful hissing. 
They were short and black in colour, with a yellow flat head, and 
extremely bold, insomuch that they would scarcely move out of 
the way. Their bite proved fatal, but not for twenty-four hours, 
during which time neither animal nor man felt the effects, but on 
the expiration of which the limbs mortified and death ensued. 
Very few men were bitten, but many horses were lost in this way. 
They were ten hours passing this place, during which the men 
pushed continuously forward, anxious to get out of it. They then 
“entered a country which was full of those thickets scattered in 
patches, and between these grew tall ferns much resembling the 
common horse-tail, but fully twice the height of a man. In these 
thickets there also lurked snakes, but they had no trouble with 
them, for although some of them were of enormous size and length, 
they were not venomous, and fled at the approach of man. One of 
-these reptiles which a. spearman killed and brought to Maximin, 
measured thirteen feet long and twenty-two inches round in the 
thickest part. Its colour was a brilliant emerald green, with bars 
of gold round the top of the head; and one of the men declared 
that they disturbed a large cat-like animal in the thickets, which 
bounded away with a snarl, and from the description appeared to 
bea panther. Though they continuously marched towards the 
mountains they made no apparent progress, and as they advanced 
the thickets grew larger and were interspersed with trees; but at 
last they were stopped by a jungle which offered a solid wall of 
Yegetation to oppose their progress. The trees were not tall but 
Close together. Their trunks were smooth as polished marble and 
hard as iron, and rose without a branch or projection. The top was 
crowned with three or four branches, however, which drooped 
downwards, and had this peculiarity that they were placed edge- 
ways upwards. From tree to tree hung creepers twirling and 
twisting to immense distances, and the spaces beneath were filled 
with a green shrub, which emitted a fragrant odour when trodden 
on or brushed against. In these trees lived multitudes of green. 
headed birds, with broad, flat bills not unlike a spoon, and these 
uttered a sharp cry, followed by a grating sound closely resem. 
bling the noise made in sharpening a scythe. The troopers 
talled them the mowers for this reason. The advance party were 
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stopped by the dense wall of vegetation ; neither did a closer 
examination discover any animal paths or tracks through this 
forest. The army halted, and scouts were sent out to follow the 
edge, but they returned in two days with the report that it con- 
tinued without any apparent interruption. There was nothing for 
it but to cut a road right through; and this Maximin ordered to 
be done. Himself taking an axe he felled the first tree, and con. 
tinued to work with the men the whole of the day. The other 
officers did the same, and the trees, which were of a great size, fell 
in all directions. It was ordered a path wide enough for three to 
march abreast. They found it easier to fell the trees than to 
remove them out of the way when they had fallen, and so tightly 
were they fastened by evergreens and twisting plants one to 
another, that it took quite as long to sever these rope-like 
attendants as to cut through the tree. Slowly they moved forward, 
and after three days of this labour it was considered that they had 
not advanced more than ten miles. The heat in the jungle was 
excessive, and although there was a heavy and unhealthy dew, yet 
there but little water, and that green and full of living creatures. 
The closer growth of underwood and the bulk of creepers shut out 
every breath of wind, and caused a close, stifling atmosphere; 
while the leaves of the trees being placed edgeways afforded no 
shade from the burning rays of the sun. It was now that they 
began to realise how far south they had progressed, finding the 
heat so intense. The men complained greatly of their armour, and 
with deep reluctance Maximin at length was compelled to allow 
them to throw away the heaviest portion of it. He now saw him- 
self without artillery and without armour, and was approaching an 
immense empire famous for its military resources and the innu- 
merable multitudes that formed its armies. Painfully and wearily 
the column worked its way along, stretching over a great distance ; 
and day after day, with all their labour, they seemed to make but 
little advance. The nights, if anything,- were hotter than the 
days—more suffocating and oppressive; the atmosphere seemed 
overloaded with electricity ; but there was no lightning, and the 
sky was clear. On the fifth day the advance party began to feel 
that the end of the forest was approaching, and towards noon 
they hewed their way out. Here there ensued a down-like 
country, swelling in great waves of hills. These waves of land 
rolled as it were towards the mountains, rolling higher and higher 
as they advanced. They were covered with a tall grass, high as @ 
man’s head, but offered no other obstruction ; and in the hollows 
between the hills there were streams of limpid water, much, how- 
ever, overgrown with sedges and aquatic plants. Two daysupon these 
Cowns brought them to a broad plateau or table-land, estimated at 
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ten miles wide, at the foot of which rose the gigantic mountains. 
Maximin’s heart fell as he observed the height and rugged cha. 
racter of these ; but he kept up the appearance of good spirits, and 
with Sydney, Stewart, Prince Albert, and Prince Charles, rode 
forward to reconnoitre, while the army encamped within'a mile of 
the commencement of the ascent. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mountains—Exploring—Difficulties of the Ascent—The Horses are killed— 
Powder Kegs cannot be got up—A singular Bridge—Extraordinary Eleo- 
trical Phenomena—Descent—Follow a River—The army enters a great 
Cave. 


AT the base of these mountains there were copses of a species 
of pine or cédar ; a most graceful tree, which they were never tired 
of admiring. The cones or fruit upon the branches bung low, in 
tempting-looking clusters not unlike elongated grapes, and of a 
lovely vermllion hue. Prince Charles tasted one of them, and 
found it to possess a pleasant flavour, neither sweet, nor sharp and 
acid, but combined of the two, and somewhat resembling the pine- 
apple. They found the fruit most agreeable and refreshing, and 
ate of it largely. The base of the mountain was by no means 
repelling. Deep valleys ran into the masses of rock, clothed on 
either side with bushes and shrubs and ivy; and in the crevices, 
and wherever there was a damp, shady spot, vast ferns and mosses 
of enormous height flourished in rank luxuriance. These mosses 
were fully three feet tall, and the stems as thick as a man’s finger. 
They were as soft as eider down, and formed a pleasant couch to 
lie upon. These gorges they found to run some distance into the 
beart of the mountains, but they were invariably blocked up at 
the farther end by a wall of blocks of stones hurled together in 
confusion, and presenting no very small obstacle. So far as they 
were able to judge, in a week’s work of examination, there was no 
means of penetrating even to the commencement of the ascent, 
except by climbing up on the edges between these valleys and 
following them. Horses, of course, could not do this, and it was a 
difficult task for men encumbered with weapons. After considera- 
tion Maximin decided that this was the only course, and he and 
Sydney and Prince Albert, who was an expert climber and famed 
for his coolness and freedom from nervousness, set out to ascend by 
the most promising of these ridges. With great difficulty they 
climbed to the top, and found themselves upon the bare rock. 
They advanced, and after one hour the ridge contracted, till at 
last it uarrowed to a mere track. Between them on-either hand 
wasadeep parapet, and the footing was not more than a yard 
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wide. Using their short spears as staves, they passed the place in 
safety, and found the ascent of the mountain side easy for some 
distance. The air now grew cooler, and more bracing, and they 
experienced a pleasant relief from the suffocating heat of the plains 
below. They felt a fresh accession of strength and vigour, and 
sprang forward with renewed determination. The ascent of this 
easy slope lasted an entire day, and they bivouacked for the night 
under a ledge of rock. From this spot they looked down upon the 
twinkling watchfires of the camp, which seemed at an immense 
depth, but almost perpendicularly beneath them. In the midst of 
the night they were awakened by a trembling of the ground which 
quivered and seriously contracted. Starting up, they ran from 
under the ledge of rock, and in a moment afterwards heard a 
heavy, booming sound, which they considered to be the fall of a 
landslip or some gigantic rock thrown down by the earthquake. 
The sheltering ledge did not fall; but it was a warning to them 
not to trust themselves in future beneath overhanging masses. In 
the morning they renewed the ascent, and now found the atmo. 
sphere so much rarified as to cause an inconvenience in breathing. 
They passed through a stratum of cloud which shut out all view 
of the plain below ; but above the sun was shining. The ascent 
now grew steeper and more sirewn with fragments of rock ; and, 
after awhile, their upward progress was stopped by a cliff which 
rose perpendicularly. J'o get up this was impossible; and their 
only course was to follow its edge. They spent eight hours in 
rambling along at the foot of this cliff, which increased in height 
as they proceeded, till at last they found a broad, level ledge, 
exactly resembling a road, but evidently natural, which ran round 
the cliff, and wound southwards along its face. They passed the 
ledge, and found it to wind in and out with the face of the cliff. 
Creeping to the edge of the natural road, Albert looked down, and 
even his iron nerves shook at that awful sight. The end rock sank 
perpendicularly fully a thousand feet, and at the bottom a stream 
flowed in eternal shadow. They passed the second night here; 
and on the third day again followed the ledge southwards. It 
widened to several hundred feet, and contracted several times, and 
finally opened into a flat table land, which extended as far as the 
eye could see, and was bound in with huge peaks and mountains 
on every hand, but in front there appeared no obstruction. They — 
now believed that they had found a pass through, and returned to 
the army, which had grown extremely anxious for their safety, and 
had sent out several search parties. It was now, with extreme 
reluctance, resolved to abandon the horses; but, at Stewart's 
suggestion, it was decided to cut the meat into strips and take it 
with them. This was done, and the three hundred horses, who had 
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so far as this, were slain. Out of seven hundred only 
¢hree hundred had got so far. Most had perished by the way. By 
Maximin’s direction the long, tought grass of the plain was cut 
down in quantities, and twisted into ropes. These were fastened 
to projections of rock and to stakes driven into crevices at the 
summit of the rock, and were intended to assist the men in climbi 
up. But those who still retained any armour found it so much 
encumbered them, that they cast it away, and with one consent 
the army abandoned their stout head pieces and helmets, Maximin 
viewed this last step with regret, but could not call upon the men 
to retain these defences. The spears and weapons had to be 
hauled up in huge faggots or bundles ; but now it was found impos- 
sible to get the kegs of powder up. These kegs, when all wheel 
carriages stuck fast, had been carried between two men slung ona 
pole, and had now to be left behind. Each matchlock man was 
ordered to take fifty rounds, and each spearman and the dismounted 
cavalry to carry thirty rounds more. It took the army four days 
to get up on the ridge, and to pass the dangerous contracted path ; 
for to prevent accidents from men crowding each other, officers 
were stationed to allow only one company to go by at a time, 
The rest of the way was comparatively easy, and on the sixth day 
they assembled upon the table-land in good order and spirits, The 
freshness of the air especially braced them, and their steps were 
firm and more elastic than they had been for many a day. For 
two days they marched across this table-land, experiencing no 
difficulty, except that at times the clouds seemed to descend and 
wrap them in a mist so dense that the eye could not penetrate it, 
and their clothes were saturated with moisture. There did not 
appear to be a single animal there, but there were flocks of eagles 
and other birds. On the third day the land narrowed again, and 
wound round to the right, until it was barely a hundred yards wide, 
and now the advance guard seut back intelligence that it was im- 
possible to proceed, for the ledge narrowed to ten yards wide, 
and then stopped altogether, and fell a considerable depth. 
Maximin, who had been with the main body marching with Prince 
Charles, went forward, and found Sydney at the end of the road, so 
to call it. There was a gorge with perpendicular walls of the same 
red rock, and not more than twenty yards wide. Beyond this the 
table-land extended again. On the left wasa high range of rock, 
and on the right a buge mass of higher rock overhung the ledge. 
They could hear the sound of water but could not see any. It was 
extremely disappointing to have come thus far and have to turn 
back, and this by a narrow gorge which it seemed almost possible to 
hop across, and which yet they bad no means of bridging. The army 
halted, while Maximin and the officers explored in all directions ; 
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but the report was ever the same—steep rock and deep gorge, 
There was nothing but to return and seek an outlet elsewhere. 
Maximin, however, determined to pass a night there, and revolve 
in his own mind if any way existed of getting down the gorge and 
up again. He returned alone to the edge and sat down to think, 
He half-inclined to send back to the plain for more of the long, 

grass, and to weave ropes capable of letting men down to 
the bottom. They might then possibly climb up the other side, 
taking the rope with them, and so a hanging bridge might be con. 
structed. The only difficulty was that in the first place the side of 
the precipice was perfectly perpendicular, and there were no shrubs 
or vegetation by which the boldest climber could ascend the opposite 
cliff, even if he succeeded in reaching the bottom of the gorge. 
While he sat and pondered, the sound of the falling stream 
attracted his attention, and more to divert the painful conclusions 
that were forcing themselves upon him than with any serious 
intentions, he got up and began to search: for the invisible water, 
At some risk he at length reached the summit of the enormous 
overhanging rock, and there beheld a powerful cateract falling 
down the mountain side. As it approached where he stood, a 
boulder turned its course, and it fell in one magnificent sheet to 
the bottom of the gorge. The rock or cliff on which he stood was 
partly disjointed from the mass of the mountain, and a deep 
crevice had formed as the huge weight leant forward. Noting all 
this, the idea suddenly struck him of utilising the forces and the 
materials of nature. Why not turn the stream into this crevice, 
where in a short time it would doubtless cut a way through and 
loosen the cliff, which would topple over the edge of the gorge? If 
it sustained the shock of the fall it would form a natural bridge. 
He determined to put the idea in practice that very night. 








